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THE SECOND CITY 


N fifteen months 
%) more Greater New 
York will bea real- 
ity, unless the 
wheels of progress 
are unexpectedly 
blocked. Roughly 
speaking, the en- 
larged city will include all territo- 
ries under the jurisdiction of the 
State of New York which lie within 
fifteen miles of the City Hall. It 
forms a great semicircle, taking in 
the lower part of the. peninsula 
north of Manhattan Island, the most 
populous portion of western Long 
Island, all of Staten Island, and 
all the islands in the Bay and East 
River. It may be news to some 
that the Commission appointed to 
determine the exact boundaries of 
the new municipality have decided 
that Bedloe’s Island, on which the 
famous statue of Liberty stands, and 
Ellis Island, at which all steerage 
emigrants are landed and examined, 
will be included within the bounds 
of New York City. All the maps of 
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OF THE WORLD. 


Greater New York which have fallen 
under my notice have omitted these 
two islands, which lie very close to 
the shore of New Jersey. It is, in- 
deed, a good omen that liberty and 
labor should be given a conspicuous 
place in the coming union. 

The new American metropolis will 
be the second city in the world, Lon- 
don alone surpassing it in population 
and area, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing table : 





























Popula- 
Area. tion. 

: Sq.m 
New York City............0- 38.85 1,801,739 
PPRDERGR so 05.05 bsbcebcccs. see 77-51 995,276 
Richmond County.... .. .. 57-19 539452 
Occ wc sv coce 0s cesc.cvee 29.65 19,803 
ee EE eee 17.86 17,756 
Recdans o s'ssonsehs cade 33-50 145441 
ng Island City...... ..... 7-14 30,506 
Dk cas cincns wase'eé 21.32 175549 
Soest hia eS ome 25.63 ve eas 
estchester towns.......... 50.00 35,000 
BONN oc 50 vnccccens senecesese 359-75 | 2,985,422 





These figures are from the school 
census of 1892. At the present time 
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NEW YORK IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


THE SOUTHKAST CORNER OF EXCHANGE PLACE AND BROAD STREET IN 1680. 


at the normal rate of increase, there 
are 3,300,000 persons in the territories 
which will form the greater New 
York, and by January 1, 1898, there 
will be fully three and a half million 
population in the metropolis of the 
Western Hemisphere. Adhering, 
however, to the official figures, the 
following table will show the rela- 
tive position of Greater New York in 
the matter of population : 











Cen- Popula- : 

sus of tion. | Area. 

Sq.m. 
LOE «ois ctacennaciss 1891 45231)43 688 
Greater New York 1892 2,985,422 359 
1891 254471957 207 
1890 15579244 242 
1890 1,389,684 tee 
: 1890 15364,548 eee 
Philadelphia............ 1892 1,142,653 129 
BD nvab.cocdrenccecce 1890 1,099,850 189 
St. Petersburg...... .. 1892 1,035)439 nee 

GE cancaeccay ses jessees est. 1,000,000 














lt is but fair to add that since the 
official census of 1890 Chicago has 
enlarged its own area, and that a 
population of 1,750,000 is confidently 
claimed, which would probably make 
it the fourth city in the world. That 


all hope of New York to become first 
city in the world is futile, at least 
for many years, may be séen from 
the fact that London, by simply in- 
corporating its suburbs, which are 
now under the Metropolitan Police 
Department, would have a popula- 
tion estimated at 5,633,332. If the 
other part of the semicircle about 
New York, that lying within the ju- 
risdiction of the State of New Jersey, 
might also be included in Greater 
New York, the task of rivalling Lon- 
don would not be so difficult. As 
the population of Northeast New Jer- 
sey Owes its existence largely to the 
proximity of the metropolis, no ac- 
count of Greater New York would be 
complete which did not refer to that 
section. The day is probably not 
far distant when all the New Jersey 
towns around Newark and Jersey 
City will be consolidated into a New 
Jersey City, the supplement of Great- 
er New York. 

Andrew H. Green is called the 
father of the consolidation movement 
in this locality. For thirty years he 
has labored to bring consolidation to 
pass. Mr. Green’s fame is possibly 
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not national, but within the limits 
of Greater New York it is supreme. 
Perhaps to persons in other localities 
he might best be described as the law 
partner of the late Samuel J. Tilden. 


New York re- 
members him, 
however, as the 
efficient cham- 
pion of Central 
Park, which owes 
its existence 
largely to his ef- 
forts. It was fit- 
ting that Mr. 
Green_ should 
have been ap- 
pointed chairman 
of the Greater 
New York Com- 
mission under 
the act of 1890. 
In 1894 all the 
towns and cities 
affected by the 
proposed consoli- 
dation voted on 
the question at a 
regular election, 
and out of a total 
vote of 317,744, 
a majority of 44,- 


THE LOWER MARKET IN 1746. 





ANDREW H, GREEN, 


Courtesy of the New York Press. 


188 favored consolidation. Every 
municipality favored the union ex- 
cept Flushing and Westchester, the 
resolution being rejected in the former 
town by 263 votes, and in the latter 


by only one vote. 
In Brooklyn the 
Opposition was 
strong, the ma- 
jority for consoli- 
dation being only 
277. In accord- 
ance with the 
popular wi'l thus 
expressed, a law 
was passed by the 
last State Legis- 
lature and ap- 
proved by the 
Governor on May 
11, for the ap- 
pointment of a 
fresh commission 
representative of 
all the localities 
affected to pre- 
pare and submit 
to the coming 
legislature bills 
for the govern- 
ment of the mp- 
nicipal corpora- 
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‘tlLk BROOKLYN BRIDGE FROM THE NEW YORK SIDE, 


THIS WONDERFUL STRUCTURE IS ONE OF THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


FEET FROM TOWER TO TOWER. 


IT 1S 80 FEET WIDE, AND NEARLY 1600 


STILL LARGER BRIDGES, HOWEVER, ARE PROJECTED ON BOTH THE EAST AND 


NORTH RIVERS, AND WILL PROBABLY BE BUILT WITHIN A FEW YEARS, 


tion. The new commission are now 
at work, and have drawn up several 
chapters of a new consolidation act 
to be submitted to the legislature. 
The greatest difficulty they have to 
encounter is the adjustment of the 
burdens of taxation to suit all the 
towns and cities to be united. Brook- 
lyn has a large debt and a high rate of 
taxation, while in New York opposite 
conditions prevail. Two years ago 
the citizens of Brooklyn were paying 
$2.85 taxes on every $100 worth of 
property on a valuation of about 70 
per cent of the actual value, while in 
New York the tax rate was only 
$1.82 on every $100 on a valuation of 
less than 45 per cent of the actual 
value. Last year saw these condi- 
tions but little improved, the New 
York tax rate reaching $1.91 per 
$100. 

The coming metropolis, with its pal- 


aces and its prisons; its Christian 
homes and its cheap lodging-houses ; 
its marts of commerce and its pleas- 
ure resorts; its cathedrals and its 
slums, has never yet been adequately 
described. There are colonies of 
French, Cuban, Italian, Jewish, and 
Chinese residents, each well defined 
and of absorbing interest. There 
are sections in the Eleventh Ward of 
New York City and elsewhere where 
the population is the densest in the 
world, but thanks to the efforts of an 
enlightened newspaper press, some 
of the crowded rookeries in these con- 
gested districts are being torn down 
to make room for a number of small 
parks, which will do much to im- 
prove the notorious East Side. Alto- 
gether Greater New York will have 
6000 acres of parks, of which 5000 
acres are on Manhattan Island. A 
press writer of this city, in trying to 
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give some conception of the great- 
ness of the coming, metropolis, says 
that there are enough paved streets 
in New York and Brooklyn to make 
a highway from New York to Chica- 
go; there are enough miles of sewer- 
pipe laid in the streets of New York 
and Brooklyn to underlie the pro- 
posed highway to Chicago; and 
there is enough gas-pipe laid in these 
two cities to light the highway on 
both sides and run a line down to 
St. Louis besides. There are enough 
hotels in the Greater New York to 
place at intervals of a mile along the 
highway to the great city of the 
West, and then we should have 100 
left to attend to the wants of so- 
journers in New York. The Greater 
New York will have 1100 churches 
and 300 schools. New York alone 
now has 25,000 business edifices and 
go,ooo ~=dwellings. Brooklyn has 
more dwelling houses than New 
York, with but half the number of 
residents. New York and Brooklyn 
together owe $165,322,686, and their 
taxable assets are together assessed 
at $2,583,324,329- 

Brooklyn in reality has always been 
almost as much a part of New 
York as Harlem, and when appli- 
cation for a charter was made by 
Brooklyn to the legislature of 
1834, the New York representa- 
tives opposed it on the 
ground that Brooklyn 
would ultimately be an- 
nexed to New York. 
Actual connection was 
established be- 
tween them when 
the Brooklyn 
Bridge, most beau- 
tiful of engineer- 
ing creations, was 
thrown open on 
May 23, 1883. 

If New York is 
a wicked city, as 
has sometimes 
been alleged, it is 


The most fashionable church in the city. 
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lege settlements, where devoted wom- 
en spend their best years in teaching 
by example as well as precept how to 
live. If it has its sweat-shops, it also 
has its Hebrew charities, which are 
not behind Christian charities in their 
care for the destitute. Indeed, near- 
ly every religious denomination and 
nearly “every foreign nation repre- 
sented in New York have their own 
charitable societies, and all are su- 
perintended by the Charity Organi- 
zation Society, 
which has reduced 
imposture and idle- 
ness toaminimum, 
and helped a great 
many people out 
of New York who 
ought never to 
have come here. 
New York is a 
good city in which 
to walk or ride. 
The air is clear and 
salt, the sunlight 
is bright, and the 
beautiful rivers 
and bays are of a 
























ST. THOMAS’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTY-THIRD 
STREET, 


Here have been celebrated 





also a very charita- 
blecity. Its slums 
are made the field 
for the work of col- 


many marriages of national and world-wide fame. Among those fair or 
wealthy Americans who have become peeress or madame from old St. 
Thomas’s are Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt (the Duchess of Marlborough), 
Mrs. Mary Lord Dimmick (Mrs. Benjamin Harrison), and Miss Pauline 
Whitney (Mrs. Almeric Hugh Paget). 
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FOUNTAIN AND LAKE IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK, 


most vivacious blue. One reason 
for this is that the air is not defiled 
with the smoke of soft coal. In some 
parts of Greater New York, outside 
of Manhattan Island, various pollu- 
tions have been permitted in the past. 
The New York City Board of Health 
could not interfere, and the State 
Board of Health refused to do so. 
One advantage of consolidation will 
be seen in the improvement of all the 
adjacent communities as to health 
conditions when they become a part 
of the metropolis. The thousands 
of beautiful edifices in both New 
York and Brooklyn, especially those 
recently constructed and now build- 
ing, will make New York the archi- 
tectural wonder of the New World. 
A skyscraper may be an eyesore when 
seen from the street below, but to 
get a just appreciation of the city as 
a whole, study the sky-line as seen 
from a vessel’s deck. Some of these 
are office buildings erected by insur- 
ance companies and newspapers, and 
some of them are apartment houses 
and hotels. 

It has been said that New York is 
one great hotel. In a sense this is 
true. Nowhere else is hotel life so 


fully developed as in the ‘‘ Second 
City.’’ Within the last few years 
the number of new hotels built has 
been simply marvellous, and there is 
a round score of magnificent hostel- 
1ies, which will accommodate from 
500 to 1000 guests. They are all 
above Twenty-third Street, some of 
the more prominent being the Fifth 
Avenue, Holland House, Waldorf, 
Imperial, Hoffman House, and 
Windsor, on Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue, below Forty-second Street ; 
the Savoy, Plaza, and Netherlands, 
at Fifty-ninth Street ; the Majestic, 
on Seventy-second Street, the Man- 
hattan, on Forty-second Street, in ad- 
dition to which the Astor Hotel, now 
nearing completion on Fifth Avenue, 
promises to surpass any of these 
named. Besides the above, nearly a 
hundred hotels of superior character 
place the hotel accommodations far 
above those of any other city, not ex- 
cepting London. These hotels are 
generally conducted on the European 
plan, and the cost per day for room 
and board will probably amount to 
but little less than $7 for each person, 
and from that to $25 perday. Each 
of these hotels maintains excellent 
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restaurants, and the scene during din- 
ner hour is a brilliant one, the bright 
costumes of the lady guests, the ad- 
mirable decorations of the salons, 
and the general air of elegance, en- 
hanced by the strains of fine orches- 
tras, all combining to produce this 
effect. 

Excellent restaurants abound in 
New York. The most famous is Del- 
monico’s, the reputation of which is 
world-wide. Thereare others equal- 
ly good, notably the Savarin in the 
Equitable Building. There are prob- 
ably forty or fifty restaurants of the 
French type, where a very good table 
d’héte dinner is served with wine for 
5ocents. Each race has its own style 
of café, and one may divide his meals 
between the German restaurants on 
Second Avenue ; the Italian cafés in 
the neighborhood of Union Square ; 
the French eating-places near Sixth 
Avenue, above Twenty-third Street ; 
or the Chinese restaurants in Mott 
and Pell streets. There are also nu- 
merous chop-houses, conducted after 
the most approved English fashion, 
where a mutton-chop with baked po- 
tato is served in a low-ceiled room, 
the walls whereof are decorated with 
quaint prints ; and if one desires to 
see how the ‘‘ submerged tenth’’ ex- 
ists on 15 cents or less per day, there 
are a number of places on the Bow- 
ery and in its neighborhood where a 
meal may be secured at prices rang- 
ing from two to seven cents. 
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New York offers a great variety of 
entertainments to the amusement- 
seeker. Theatres of every grade, from 
the Bowery Theatre to the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, are in full sway for 
nine months of the year. At the 
former and others of its class are pre- 
sented those melodramas so dear to 
the heart of the newsboy and his 
friends, such as ‘‘ Oliver Twist'’ and 
** Lost in London,’’ while at the lat- 
ter the millionaires of the metropolis 
listen to the kings and queens of the 
opera, who receive from $1500 to 
$2000 for a single performance. 
Three Jewish theatres attest the pop- 
ularity of the play with the Hebrew 
population, while there are several 
where the drama is presented exclu- 
sively in the German language, and 
our Chinese brethren have also their 
own play-houses. Several of the 
theatres remain open during the sum- 
mer months, and the places of the 
others is largely filled by the roof 
gardens, an institution peculiar to 
New York alone, no other city in this 
country having any worthy the name. 
The entertainment is given on asmall 
stage by variety performers, the au- 
dience sitting at little tables, where 
refreshments are served. The star- 
sprinkled sky is the roof of the the- 
atre, and gayly colored lights dim 
the brilliance of the moon. The 
height above the city makes these 
resorts cool, and while the programme 
is generally of mediocre quality, it 





THE NEW EMIGRANT DEPOT, ELLIS ISLAND, NEW YORK BAY. 


All emigrants entering the new world pass through this emigrant bureau. 


Formerly they were 


landed at Castle Garden, but as the number increased, and for various other reasons, the new building 
was erected. Here are transported the newcomers from the steamers, and after passing the health and 
Government officials, they are sent to their destined railway station at the expense of the Government, 


“a 
* 
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NEW YORK BAY, BATTERY PARK AND GOVERNOR’S ISLAND. 


In the foreground is shown the beautiful Battery Park, with its lawns, trees, and walks. 
Elevated Railway curves over the Park at this point just before reaching its terminus. 


the left is that of the gray stone Barge Office. 


The 
The tower at 


In the centre is shown one of the public bathing-houses 


and the landing-place for the little boats that run out to Bedloe’s Island, where the Statue of Liberty 


stands. 


In Battery Park are often seen crowds of emigrants, and at night it is a cool resort for the 


hundreds who stroll about the broad walks, listening to the band, watching the ships go by, and hearing 


the waves dash up against the Battery wall. 


finds favor with the audience, who 
are not usually in a coldly critical 
mood. 

During the winter months New 
York is the scene of many brilliant 
special affairs, such as the horse show, 
bicycle show, cattle show, dog show, 
flower show, etc. These usually last 
a week each, and are given in the 
Madison Square Garden, an enor- 
mous auditorium, wherein all the ex- 
hibits may be seen by 8,000 to 10,000 
people at a time. Lectures by the 
most noted speakers of the day, and 
concerts at Carnegie Hall, a magnifi- 
cent place built especially for musi- 
cal entertainments, by performers of 
world-wide reputation, offer attrac- 
tions to those who do not frequent 
the theatre. 

The water surroundings of New 
York are such as to afford magnifi- 


Governor’s Island is situated just opposite. 
is Castle William, and beyond the widening bay the Narrows can be seen. 


At the point 


cent facilities for yachtsmen. Hun- 
dreds of splendid steam and sailing 
yachts are owned in and around the 
city, and tlre river and bay are gay 
with them on any pleasant day. 
Dozens of pleasure resorts are within 
an hour’s ride by boat or rail of the 
city, and these ‘‘ breathing places’’ 
are crowded during the warm months 
by those who wish to remain near 
their business, and yet desire a change 
from home life. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to say which attraction is the 
stronger to the intelligent stranger, 
the hundreds of vessels of all sizes 
along the water front or the hun- 
dreds of quaint, old-fashioned houses, 
some of them of historic interest, in 
** old’’ New York. 

So recently as 1824 a line of stages 
made hourly trips down-town from a 
group of houses situated where Third 
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Street crosses Broadway. Below this 
hamlet there were open spaces of 
ground, and here and there the scat- 
tered farm-houses evidenced the rural 
aspect of the territory. Seventy 
years have seen the stage line re- 
placed by the Broadway cable road, 
‘ whereon the cars are run at intervals 
of twenty seconds, and on which, in 
conjunction with the Third Avenue 
line, Over 600,000 passengers are car- 
ried daily. The Elevated railroads 
catry 1,000,000 people aday. Both 
the cable and elevated roads run 
from the lower end of the city be- 
yond the Harlem River, a total 
length of over nine miles. The 
horse-car and electric lines are nu- 
merous. 

As a literary and art centre, New 
York has developed wonderfully in 
recent years. The demand for the 
best that can be produced by authors, 
painters, and sculptors has resulted 
in the most noteworthy men 
in these several lines making 
New York their headquar- 
ters. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, the National 
Academy of Design, the Ar- 
chitectural League, the Wa- 
ter Color Society, 
the Society of 
American Aitists, 
and the numerous 
clubs, composed of 
members of the 
literary and the- 
atrical professions, 
attest the extent 
of the public in- 
terest in the higher 
pursuits of - life. 
Public fountains 
and bronze and 
marble statues em- 
bellish the streets 
of the city every- 
where, while nu- 
merous parks, 
ranging from little 
Jeannette Park, at 
Coenties Slip, to 
the magnificent 
Central Park and 
the exquisite scen- 


wealthy patrons. 


subscribers. 
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ery of Morningside, offer the allure- 
ments of nature not only in its pris- 
tine beauty, but with the added at- 
tractions of artificial cultivation. 

Central Park is particularly to be 
admired. It is situated in the upper 
half of the city, and extends from 
Fifty-ninth to One Hundred and 
Tenth Street. On one side is Fifth 
Avenue, the residence street of as 
many of the swell set as can secure 
homes there, while on the west 
stretches Eighth Avenue, with nu- 
merous apartment houses, hotels, and 
residences. 

Descriptions of the peculiar beau- 
ties of New York might be continued 
indefinitely, and no apology is due 
for sounding the praises of any 
American city, least of all the great- 
est. One of the chief charms of New 












THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, BROADWAY, FROM THIRTY-NINTH 
TO FORTIETH STREETS. 


This huge yellow brick building is the home of grand opera in New York 
City and the scene of great social splendor, which is displayed by its 
The tiers of boxes are arranged in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, and above is a family circle for those whose love of music is not 
equalled by their means. 
cochéres for the entrance of those who come by carriage. 
building was destroyed by fire in 1892, but was immediately rebuilt. The 
greatest singers of the world are heard in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
but there is a yearly deficit in the expenses, which is made up by wealthy 


On Thirty-ninth and Fortieth streets are fort- 
The rear of the 
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SHIPPING ALONG SOUTH: STREET, ON THE EAST RIVER. 


A perfect forest of mastsis constantly seen at this point. The water is so deep here that the largest 
vessels tie up close to the roadway, and the bowsprits often extend thirty or forty feet over the street. 
The piers are sufficiently long to allow of two enormous vessels lying fore and aft beside them. Heavy 
trucks are always rumbling over the cobblestones, and many strangers come to see the loading and dis- 
gorging of the ships. Along the streets are numerous hotels and saloons where the Jack tars love to 


congregate. 


York is its very hugeness and its in- 
finite variety. But there is another 
purpose in this article besides praise. 
New York has been the American 
metropolis duiing most of the pres- 
ent century, but during the former 
century Philadelphia held the same 
honor, as Boston and Salem had done 
in their turn. Will New York ever 
see the glory pass to another? The 
making of New York was its location. 
Situated on an indentation of the 
ocean, all land and coastwise travel 
between New England and the South 
passed naturally through New York 
Harbor. All progress to the interior 
of the continent was most easily made 
up the Hudson River and across the 
level lands of New York State to the 
lakes, Yet with all this, Philadelphia 





continued to be the metropolis of the 
New World until the Erie Canal was 
constructed in 1825. That one wise 
work placed New York in advance of 
all other American cities for the re- 
mainder of the century at least. It 
was a work of incalculable benefit 
both to New York and the country at 
large, reducing the cost of transporta- 
tion 70 per cent. according to some 
authorities, wagons having done all 
such work before that time. 

To-day New York annually exports 
and imports $2,000,000,000 worth of 
merchandise and specie. Of this 
amount nearly one-half represents im- 
ports. Of the remaining half $300,- 
000, coo stands for cotton, et tl 
grain, breadstuffs, and provisions, and 
$80,000,000, specie. Nearly two-fifths 
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of the exports of the country go 
through New York, while two thirds 
of the imports enter through the same 
port ; that is, $600,000,000 of imports 
arrive here for distribution every 
year. While New York’s exports 
amount to $500,000,c00 per annum, 
out of a total exportation of $1,350,- 
000,000, its closest competitor is New 
Orleans, with $100,000,000; while 
Baltimore exports but $75,000,000, 
Boston, $70,000,000, and eaitonel; 
phia, $37,000,000. 

New York’s comgnercial supremacy 
once established, everything else that 
goes to make a metropolis drifted 
toward the city by laws of affinity. 
The control of foreign exchange, the 
collection and settlement of foreign 
accounts, both ways, naturally went 
to New York, and this fostered the 
banking industry. In July, 1865, the 
National Banking act became a law, 
and New York was made the deposi- 
tory of the banking reserves of the 
whole country. New York national 
banks were required to maintain a re- 
serve of 25 per cent. against their de- 
posits, while the banks of a limited 
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number of other chief cities were per- 
mitted to deposit one half their sim- 
ilar cash reserves with national banks 
in New York. In this way a large 
proportion of the surplus funds of the 
entire country accumulated in this 
city for the sake of earning interest, 
while at the same time a vast reserve 
of ready cash was always on hand for 
drawing to any part of the country 
at the demands of trade. Notwith- 
standing that Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities are now des- 
ignated depositories, the banks of the 
country still deposit in the banks of 
New York. Since the war this coun- 
try has been generally regarded as a 
promising field for financial invest- 
ment by European capitalists, and 
these loans, usually negotiated 
through banks or bankers, increased 
the importance of the banking indus- 
try. Thus were established in Wall 
Street and the vicinity branches of 
such great European houses as the 
Rothschilds and the Barings. 

As the money centre of the country, 
New York attracted money-makers 
and money-borrowers, who thus aug- 








VIEW OF THE SOUTHERN END OF THE CITY FROM BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


Here again we see a forest of masts and several Sound steamers lying at the dock. A Brooklyn 
ferryboat is about to enter its slip and another is just starting out. At the extreme left a glimpse of Gov- 
ernor’s Island and Castle William is caught. The large building with the tower is the New York Produce 
Exchange, and beyond is seen the lofty Washington Building. 
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mented the wealth of the city and the 
financial wisdom ofits people. Hence 
it happens that in this city are located 
the financial headquarters, executive 
offices, and fiscal agencies of the great 
railroads and other corporations of 
America. Here, with few exceptions, 
their financial transactions are ar- 
ranged, and here they pay the inter- 
est and dividends upon their bonds 
and shares. Here, in the famous 
New York Stock Exchange, these 
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year, less than $1,600,000,000 of this 
represents cash transactions, the re- 
mainder simply consisting of the ex- 
change of checks, drafts, and similar 
paper. Useful as their system of 


squaring accounts is, the greatest ser- 
vice the Clearing House has rendered 
to the banker and the business man 
has been the power it has exerted in 
times of stringency by a defensive 
union of all the money institutions. 
During the three great panics remem- 





THE ELEVATED RAILWAY AT EIGHTH AVENUE AND LIOTH STREET, 


Within the space of four blocks the tracks make a double curve at a height of sixty feet from the 


pavement. 


At the time the road was built this was regarded as one of the greatest mechanical achieve- 


ments known to railroad engineering. There are three tracks, over which at the busy hours of the day 


the trains pass at intervals of about one minute. 


securities are bought and sold, and 
upon the fluctuations in their prices 
from day to day foitunes sometimes 
depend. Here the greatest industrial 
corporations of the country are domi- 
ciled, including the Standard Oil 
Company, the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, the National Lead 
Company, and the American Cotton 
Seed Oil Company. 

The splendid organization of the 
banking interests of the city can only 
be appreciated in the workings of the 
New York Clearing House. Doing 
a business of over $25,000,000,000 a 


bered by the present generation, the 
Clearing House has issued certificates 
upon the deposit of approved securi- 
ties by any bank, and the other banks 
have accepted these certificates in lieu 
of cash. 

Without yoing into: politics, one 
may be permitted to give ‘‘ the money 
power of Wall Street’’ credit for its 
services tothe nation. It is the finan- 
cial heart of this great country, and if 
the golden tide ceased flowing through 
its channels American commerce and 
civilization would die. 

New York’s magnificent waterways 
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are the pride of the city. Commerce 
is carried on all around Manhattan 
Island by means of floats and light- 
ers. Trainloads of merchandise are 
transported thus from point to point, 
and the expense and delay of wagon 
transportation are reduced to a mini- 
mum. New York is perfectly equip- 
ped for doing business by water. 

But the present is an age of steam 
and . electric railroad locomotion. 
Berlin, Liverpool, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore have realized this, and 
have surrounded their water front 
with railroads. As soon as a vessel 
lands it is unloadea by electricity, 
and the cargo is whisked away tow- 
ard its destination. New York slum- 
bers while its strength is being shorn. 
The improvements needed for doing 
business along the water front would 
save a day's time in handling freights. 
In this age of hurry and of perishable 
goods that port will get the business 
that can do the work fastest. 

Among the improvements contem- 
plated, and one which must be ac- 
complished if New York’s permanent 
commercial supremacy is to be in- 
sured, is the great railroad bridge over 
the Hudson River. This bridge 
will afford access to New York of 
all those railroads which now stop on 
the New Jersey side of the river. 
It will cost $20,000,000, and will sup- 
port eight railroad-tracks. It will 
have a length of nearly 7500 feet and 
one span of over 3000 feet in the clear. 
It will be about 160 feet above the wa- 
ter at high tide, and the towers which 
carry the cable will be 550 feet high. 
Andrew H. Green is chairman of the 
commission having in charge this 
bridge, and he has announced that 
one feature of the enterprise is to be 
an elevated spur running down along 
the water front on the west side to 
the Battery. It will connect directly 
with the great steamship piers on one 
side and with the great storehouses 
on the other, and will make it possi- 
ble for an ocean ship’s cargo to be 
loaded directly on to a freight car, 
and transported the same day toward 
any destination on this continent 
without being handled again. At 
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present the New York Central is the 
only railroad which directly taps the 
commerce of downtown New York. 
Mr. Green would have the Central 
participate in the advantages enjoyed 
by the other roads by raising its 
tracks in the neighborhood of Fifty- 
seventh Street to the grade of the 
bridge spur, which will begin at about 
that street. This is a masterly sug- 
gestion, and ought to be carried out, 
especially if connection could be es- 
tablished by another railroad bridge 
with Long Island and the Brooklyn 
water front, 

Another North River Bridge is also 
contemplated and two new East River 
bridges are planned, besides the 
Long Island Railroad bridge over 
Blackwell’s Island, so that there i$ no 
lack of improvements in prospect. 
And this suggests the favorite scheme 
of the late Austin Corbin, of the 
Long Island Railroad, to connect 
Brooklyn, New York, and Jersey City 
by tunnel. Before he died Mr. Cor- 
bin had the satisfaction of seeing one 
link in his great tunnel scheme prac- 
tically accomplished by the reorgani- 
zation of the Hudson River Tunnel 
Company, with his chief engineer and 
his lawyer in charge of the mechanics 
and the finances respectively. One 
object of Mr. Corbin’s was to develop 
a new metropolis at Montauk Point, 
Long Island, and make rapid voy- 
ages to England possible. The 
scheme may yet be realized. 

Another improvement New York 
must make is to regulate railroad 
freights by keeping the hands of cor- 
porate monopolies off the Erie Canal. 
Transportation on the Erie Canal is 
free, but this freedom is in name 
only. The bulk of the cargoes car- 
ried by canal consists of Western 
grain. They are brought by lake 
steamers from Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan to Buffalo, where the 
services of grain elevators are re- 
quired to transfer them to the canal- 
boats. A monopoly of the grain ele- 
vators has been effected at Buffalo 
and another at New York, where the 
load is transferred, so that all Western 
produce shipped va the “* free’’ canal 
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has to pay so much for loading, un- 
loading, and storage that it is about 
as cheap to ship by rail when the dif- 
ference in time is taken into account. 
There is a bill which has frequently 
come before the legislature to exter- 
minate these monopolies by the erec- 
tion of State elevators in Buffalo and 
New York, but the influence of the 
stockholders in these companies has 
been sufficient to prevent any action 
thus far. 

More destructive to New York's 
supremacy, if possible, than the seiz- 
ure of the termini of the Erie Canal 
has been the practice freely indulged 
in by the railroad pool of allowing 
cheaper rates to Southern and New 
England points of export than to 
New York. When, as alleged in the 
case of Philadelphia, this differen- 
tial is earned bya shorter haul, it 
is just; but when shippers find it 
cheaper to send grain from Duluth 
via Portland, Me., or Newport News, 
Va., than by the easy route through 
New York, there is rank injustice 
somewhere. 

And this brings up another point— 
the consolidation of railroad and 
grain-elevator interests under a single 
head. At some American ports not 
only are the railroad and the elevator 
under the same management, but the 
steamships as well which convey the 
grain abroad. Only by consolidat- 
ing, simplifying, expediting, and 
cheapening all the processes of ex- 
portation can New York keep abreast 


of the age. The meth- 
od of the Standard Oil 
st Company is a perfect 
yoesoo illustration of the econ- 
omy of concentrating 
the various steps of 
transportation under a 
TOKIO 
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single head. Ordinarily petroleum 
is sent from the interior to the 
sea in underground pipes, the prop- 
erty of the company. Arriving in 
Jersey City, it is stored in tanks, also 
the property of the company, and 
from them is pumped into tank steam- 
ers, likewise belonging to the com- 
pany. Reaching some European port, 
it finally finds its way into the tank 
of some street-vendor, but this tank 
is the property of the company. The 
result is a wonderful cheapening of 
kerosene, and the reason is plain— 
there is no waste, no hitch, no conflict 
of hostile interests. Why cannot Ind- 
ian corn be carried to Europe just as 
economically? In this connection I 
cannot do better than quote a warn- 
ing from the pen of Andrew H. Green, 
written half a dozen years ago, but 
as true to-day as at that time : 

‘*It is not impossible that some competing 
intelligences demonstrating upon other lines, 
and some co-operative ignorance demon- 
strating upon our own, may in time bring 
about the result that New York shall be 
operated in the chief relation as a seaport, 
and serve to some interior position the sec- 
ondary use that Hamburg renders to Berlin, 
that Havre renders to Paris, Southampton 
to London, Vera Cruz to Mexico, Valparaiso 
to Santiago, and Callaoto Lima. Intelligent 
citizens of all the cities of the port will in 
time understand, however, how disastrous 
such tendencies must be to all their interests, 
and unite in common policy to conserve the 
conditions which ‘have made us primarily 
the first manufacturing community, have 
centred here the chief continental domestic 
market, and by this relation alone have 
made this the pemeee seat of foreign com- 
mercial exchange. his common policy can- 
not, with best advantage, be 
advanced by the loose muni- 
cipal formations in which we resoeiian 
permit ourselves to be divid- 1250900 
ed, but by presenting a con- 
solidated front to all rivalries. 

In combined strength we are 
adequate to any encounters.”’ 

VIENNA 
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MARIE STUART IN HER GIRLHOOD, 


" HERE is a woman at the be- 
ginning of all things,’’ says 
Lamartine. If for the word 

‘“woman’’ we substitute the term 

‘** widow,’’ crises in the history of the 

world’s civilization come boldly into 

view. For while women have had, 
from those perfect days in Paradise, 

a powerful influence in the govern- 

ment of nations, it is the widow who 

has made epochs in history. 

Babylon and the legends of its gor- 
geous beauty will live forever as the 
type of Oriental magnificence, and 
Babylon the glorious was built by a 
woman, Semiramis. A woman of low 
birth, but of extreme beauty and 
vigor of mind, she attracted the at- 
tention of Menon, governor of Syria, 
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and eventually became his 
wife. So great was his 
love for her that he could 
not bear the separation 
necessary when he was 
leading his forces against 
the enemies of Assyria, and 
she accompanied him in a 
disguise, which, while it 
temporarily concealed her 
sex, yet so set off her beau- 
ty that it was afterward 
adopted by the Persian 
women as their national 
diess. At aciitical stage 
in the siege of Bactria, she 
gave such good advice to 
herhusband in the pres- 
ence of Ninus, the king, 
that he placed her at, the 
head of a picked division. 
She led in the assault up- 
on the citadel, and cap- 


tured it. Menon’ was 
speedily ‘* removed’’ by 
the orders of Ninus, who 
promptly married the 


beautiful widow, and ap- 
parently succeeded in con- 
soling her. 

So absolute was her sway 
over him, that he short- 
ly granted her 1equest 
for full and unquestioned rule over 
the kingdom for twelve hours. Her 
first act was to imprison and strangle 
him, and her next was to proclaim 
herself his successor. Perhaps this 
summary extinguishing of the kingly 
light was a mode. of revenge for the 
treatment accorded her first husband. 
Secure on the throne, Semiramis 
thought only of eclipsing the glory 
of her late consort. Her first great 
work was the building of Babylon, 
the ruins of which after two centuries 
excite the unbounded astonishment 
of all beholders. Her works, how- 
ever, were not confined to the metrop- 
olis. The banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates were embellished with 


towns ; she improved the commerce 
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of her empire by various judicious 
measures, and its agricultural re- 
sources by the construction of a sys- 
tem of canals. 

Tranquillity, however, possessed 
no charms for this extraordinary 
woman. - Having completed her oper- 
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she hewed an obelisk from one of the 
mountains of Armenia; she set up 
statues and edifices in the wilderness, 
and laid the foundations for future 
great cities. 

She marched through Egypt, add- 
ed the greater part of Libya to her 


CATHERINE DE MEDICI, 


ations in Mesopotamia, she assembled 
a vast army and marched into Media, 
where she left magnificent monuments 
to blazon her triumphant progress. 
When she was not actually engaged 
in fighting, she personally superin- 
tended wonderful engineering feats 
along the line of march. She built 


the great temple of Belus or Baal ;. 


wide domains, and reduced Ethiopia 
toadependency. Far-off India alone 
resisted her attacks, and she returned 
to her capital with but a third left of 
the great army she had led so con- 
fidently three years before. Her 
death is shrouded in some mystery, 
but it is probable that she in her 
turn was ‘‘removed’’ by her am- 














THE 


bitious and unscrupulous son, Nin- 
yas, who succeeded her. 


The reigns of three widows as re- 
gents in France have been accompa- 
nied by great turbulence. Civil war 
and religious persecution have seemed 
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while Marie de Medici and Anne of 
Austria shine only in the reflected 
light of Richelieu and of Mazarin. 
Probably Catherine inherited the 
power of dissimulation, which was a 
noteworthy trait of her family, but it 
was undoubtedly augmented and ag- 





QUEEN CATHERINE OF RUSSIA, 


to be the common fate and policy of 
all. The names of Catherine de 
Medici, Marie de Medici, and Anne 
of Austria suggest great eras and pic- 
turesque incidents in the history of 
France. Catherine made her grue- 
some record unaided by the machina- 
tions of favorites, being prompted 
solely by a spirit of personal revenge, 


gravated by her position at court, 
where, although she was the consort 
of the king, she yet occupied a place 
second to the beautiful but infamous 
Diane de Poitiers, Duchesse de Val- 
entinois. Had she been accorded her 
rightful place, had she felt herself 
something more than an object of 
mere toleration to her husband, she 
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would probably os 
not have devel- ; 

oped to excess 

those cruel and 

bloodthirsty 

traits which 

marked her ca- 

reer as queen- 

mother. Cather- 


ine de Medici, the 
wife, was the least 
important person 
in the court and 
its intrigues, but 
Catheiine de Me- 
dici, the widow, 
acquired at once 
a world-wide im- 
portance, and her 
plans and _ pur- 
poses soon _ be- 
came the concern 
of grave diplo- 
mats and shrewd 


churchmen. 
Her first act as 
legent was to 


throw off the yoke of the odious Anne 
de Montmorency, who had so often 
galled her pride by referring con- 
temptuously to her as “‘ that mer- 
chant’s daughter.’ Regardless of 
the rights of the King of Navarre, 
she gave France into the hands of 
the Guises, uncles to her daughter- 
in-law, the ill-fated Mary Queen of 
Scots, a move actuated wholly by mo- 
tives of revenge, and lacking true 
wisdom. Had the King of Navarre 
insisted upon his rights as regent, the 
persecution of the Huguenots would 
not have been so bitter, nor would it 
have culminated in the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. 

Catherine believed in no one and 
had faith in nothing. She was true 
to no party and faithful to no creed. 
She balanced Guise against Coligny, 
and Conde against Navarre, as suited 
her immediate purpose. During the 
three successive reigns of her sons, 
Francis II., Charles IX., and Henry 
III., she ruled with the iron hand of 
a medizval despot. Yet her cruelty, 
perfidy, and statecraft were worse 
than useless. She lived to see the 





ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 
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Ri. chivalric house of 
. Valois degraded, 
and its last king- 
ly 1epresentative 
driven like a dog 
from Paris by 
Guise, and son 
after son go down 
childless to a dis- 
honored grave. 
The reign of 
Catherine de Me- 
dici was not only 
a curse to France, 
but it set in mo- 
tion the swift- 
moving tragedy 
of that other his- 
torical widow, 
Mary of Scotland, 
whose _ persecu- 
tion and death 
resulted in years 
of anxiety and 
strife to England 
as well as to Scot- 
land. In the 
heedlessness of youthful arrogance, 
the young Dauphiness boasted of her 
descent from ‘‘a hundred kings.’’ 
Catherine heard and remembered, 
and when her hour of triumph came, 
as come it must to those who hate con- 
sistently, ‘‘that merchant’s daugh- 
ter’’ in unflinching revenge sent the 
“daughter of a hundred kings” back to 
her unwilling subjects and her death. 


The death of Henry III., the last 
of the Valois, brought to the throne 
the Bourbon, Henry of Navarre, who 
was long the ideal ruler in the esti- 
mation of his descendants. His first 
wife was the frail Marguerite of Va- 
lois. His second was Marie de Med- 
ici, the mother of Louis XIII. Inthe 
estimation of Europe Henry IV. rep- 
resented order, peace, national and 
equitable policy, intelligent and prac- 
ticalideas. The Edict of Nantes had 
put an end to religious persecution, 
and treaties and truces between 
France and the various powers seemed 
to have brought peace to Europe. 
Public confidence was centred in his 
personality. 
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His sudden death by the dagger of 
Ravaillac threw the yoke of regency 
upon Marie de Medici, who cared 
nothing for affairs of State, and loved 
royalty only because of its attendant 
pomps and vanities. She turned the 
conduct of everything over to her 
low-born favorites, Leonora Galigai 
and Concino Concini, both of whom 
were possessed of coarse ambitions, 
and determined to make the most of 
their new position to enrich and exalt 
themselves beyond measure and at 
any price. Their example was fol- 
lowed by the whole court, and each 
man lost no time in putting forward 
his pretensions and pushing them to 
the utmost, so that personal egotism, 
intrigue, and mediocrity in aims and 
ideas took the place of the broad 
patriotism of Henry IV. 

Fortunately for France, the regency 
of Marie de Medici was not long 
enough to utterly undo the fruits of 
her husband’s policy, and fate de- 
creed that the great Richelieu should 
sustain the weight of government 
during the reign 
of Louis XIIL., 
and prepare 
France tobe ush- 
ered into the 
golden age of le 
Grand Mon- 
arque, Louis 
XIV. Noonein 
that court could 
have even out- 
lined the broad 
and far-reaching 
policy which 
materialized un- 
der the sceptre 
of Richelieu, 
whom Voltaire 
asserts was the 
true architect of 
the French mon- 
archy and the 
parent of mod- 
ern French civil- 
ization. 

A vacillating, 
revengefulhypo- 
chondriac, Louis 
XIII. was not 





MARQUISE DE MAINTENON, 


SECOND WIFE OF LOUIS XIV: 
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regretted by a person in France or in 
Europe. His death left his kingdom in 
a transition stage that was unusually 
precarious for State unity. The birth 
to him of two sons after twenty-two 
yeais of married life, during all of 
which time the Duc d’Orleans had 
been considered as the heir apparent, 
necessarily arrayed all of the latter’s 
supporters against the queen and her 
assumption of the 1egency. 


Anne of Austria as regent is little 
more than the figurehead and mask 
of the stateciaft of Mazarin. Left to 
herself, she would not have taken 
the bold stand she did at the acces- 
sion of her son, the boy king, Louis 
XIV., and the next twenty years 
would have been radically different 
under the iegency of the dissolute 
Duc d’Orleans. Like Catherine de 
Medici, she was obliged, while living 
under the iron rule of Richelieu, to 
counterfeit a character of amiability, 
sweetness, and good intentions. But 
no sooner had she found that she held 
the supreme au- 
thority of the 
State in her 
hands, and 
thought that hei 
will ought to be 
obeyed, than she 
resolved it 
should be. She 
stiffened heiself 
to all remon- 
strance, Mazarin 
alone being able 
to bend her will 
to his, quite as 
much because he 
“held firm’’ as 
that there was a 
lurking distrust 
in Anne’s own 
mind, born of 
her long years of 
suppression by 
Richelieu, of her 
real fitness to 
guide public af- 
fairs alone. 

Although Ma- 
zarin followed 
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the broad lines of the policy of Riche- 
lieu, he was personally more unpopu- 
lar than his predecessor, and had, be- 
sides, to contend with the faction 
which suppoited the claims, of the 
Duc d’Orleans. There was a succes- 
sion of civil wars during the minority 
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sia is the most brilliant and glorious 
in the history of the Russian nation, 
with the exception of that of Peter 
the Great. Indeed, in some ways she 
may be considered more notable, in 
that she had an enlightened mind. 
Under her weak and dissolute hus- 





MARIE STUART, QUEEN OF SCOTLAND. 


of Louis XIV. which thieatened at 
times even to drive him from his 
throne, and exile of the leaders only 
saw them, with a lamentable lack of 
patriotism, join the forces of foes who 


were warring against their native 
land. 


The reign of Catherine IT. of Rus- 


band, Peter III., the empire would 
have been rent by civil and 1eligious 
wars ; under Catherine’s masculine 
and masterful rule, it was a Russia 
united for national aggrandizement 
and acquisition of territory. She de- 
voted great attention, as well, to the 
civilization of her subjects, founding 
many schools and academies—in fact, 
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she has often justly been called the 
Semiramis of the north. She began 
the Severo Yekaterinski Canal, which 
unites the Volga and the Dwina, and 
thus effects a communication between 
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Totl 


ment of that greatest blot upon mod- 
ern civilization, the partition of Po- 
land, of which Catherine was the 
real cause and author. She wrested 
also Moldavia and Wallachia from 
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the Caspian and White seas, while 
numerous towns, docks, arsenals, 
banks, and manufactories owe their 
existence to her fertile brain. 

All of these, however, pale into in- 
significance before the accomplish- 


the Turks, not from any motive of 
self-preservation, but‘from sheer wan- 
ton love of territory. There was 
nothing feminine or weak in Cather- 
ine’s reign. She knew what she 
wanted, and she attained it at any 
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cost to herself as a woman as well as 
an empress. 

It was during her widowhood that 
Maria Theresa aided Catherine II. 
and Frederick the Great in the first 
partition of Poland, and it was the 
only act in her long life of strife and 
success that can be held as a reproach 
to her kingly honor. 


It was the ‘‘ Widow Scarron,’’ cre- 
ated Marquise de Maintenon, who 
totally revolutionized the tone of the 
dissolute court of Louis XIV. He 
found in her cold, calm intellectuality 
a sense of peace and comfort which 
he had never felt in the atmosphere 
of intrigue surrounding his many fa- 
vorites, Craftily seizing upon his 
satiety, she played upon his super- 
stitious nature until he fairly quaked 
with fear for his soul’s salvation, 
when she calmly announced to him 
that she had a mission from Heaven 
to convert him from the error of his 
ways. By the refinement of craft she 
made him believe that his salvation 
depended wholly upon his reliance 
upon her counsels. She made him 
more considerate toward his pale and 
neglected but worshipping wife, who 
later died in her arms, after having 
given her the significant present of 
her 10yal wedding ring. 

After the queen’s death she art- 
fully played upon the king’s vanity 
and scruples, until he came to rely 
implicitly upon her advice, and then, 
after a skilfully contrived dramatic 
scene with the dead queen’s wedding 
ring, and her threatened departure 
from court, she compelled him to 
offer herhonorable manage. Hence- 
forth, in spite of the most bitter op- 
position in the immediate family, she 
was the acknowledged power behind 
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the throne. Louis held his State 
consultations in her salon, she sat at 
the council table, and no important 
State policy was consummated which 
had not first received her sanction. 

Some historians assert that her ac- 
tive influence brought about the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, which 
deprived Louis of a large number of 
his most industrious subjects, and 
cast an imputation of cruelty and in- 
justice upon his reign from which it 
would otherwise have been free. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that though she 
may not have been actively engaged 
in the prosecution of this act of op- 
pression, she yet withheld her power- 
ful influence, and became a passive 
spectator of the persecutions that fol- 
lowed. 


In our own day the greatest sover- 


+ eign in the history of the Anglo-Saxon 


people is the widow who now occu- 
pies the throne of England. Her 
reign comprises the best years of the 
nineteenth century, a century during 
which change has been more rapidly 
at work among all the surroundings 
of Englishmen than any other cen- 
tury of which social history has to 
tell. 

The widow in history has not often 
been a lovable character, but rarely 
has she been a weak one. She has 
matched — often outmatched — her 
royal brothers in statecraft, cruelty, 
duplicity, and an arrogant disregard 
of means so long as her end was ac- 
complished. Yet self-indulgence and 
vicious pleasures only in isolated cases 
blinded her to the interests of her 
country. Her policy was universally 
aggressive, but patriotism of the 
purest kind was her guiding star. 


Mae Harris Anson. 




















A COMMONPLACE COMEDY. 


‘** rubber-ball’’ theory to. which 

he used to refer in moments of 
exaltation, which, unlike other of his 
theories, finally worked itself to a 
practical conclusion—or at least he 
thought so, which amounts to the 
same thing—as he walked quickly 
down the wet, dimly lighted street, 
away from the house which contained 
the young woman whom he believed 
in his anger to have trifled with his 
affections for the past- four years. 
They had been engaged for three of 
the four years of their acquaintance, 
and had quarrelled many times. 

Miss Trescott was a high-spirited 
young woman with a will and way of 
her own; and, having engaged her- 
self to a quick-tempered and jealous 
young gentleman who also had a will 
of his own, the consequences were 
sometimes difficult to adjust. They 
had parted irrevocably many times, 
but never with such hot words as on 
this occasion. In fact, the language 
employed approached as nearly the 
point of vituperation as could be used 
by two persons perfectly well bred 
and properly brought up. 

The point of issue was a man—in 
this case a very charming and mod- 
erately successful young painter, who 
had only followed his natural bent in 
falling just enough in love with Miss 
Trescott to make it pleasant for all 
parties concerned except the irate and 
hot-headed fiancé of that young lady ; 
and so they quarrelled—for some- 
thing over the fiftieth time; and, 
after a heated discussion occupying 
one hour and twenty minutes of valu- 
able time, he dwelt at too much 
length on the favorite theory, and 
darkly intimated that even a rubber 
ball loses its elasticity. To which 
irritating remark Miss Trescott re- 
plied with more force than politeness 
in words which implied that she did 
not care whether the ball ever bounced 
her way again. This was too much ; 
and so the ball, being already on its 
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feet on the hearth-rug, took its hat, 
forgot its umbrella, and bounced it- 
self out the front door. 

This was a contingency more or less 
expected by Miss Trescott, for which 
there were prescribed rules of be- 
havior ; therefore she sat down and 
wept bitterly. 

Mr. Atwood, after walking fiercely 
for two blocks and a half, awoke to 
the unpleasant facts that a steady 
drizzle of rain was beating upon his 
unprotected head, and that his um- 
brella was perhaps irretrievably gone ; 
so he boarded a passing car, and went 
home in much bitterness of spirit. 

Innumerable and half-smoked cig- 
arettes helped him through the next 
two hours ; for although it was quite 
eleven o’clock when he reached his 
room, he was much too angry to go 
to bed, and was, besides, still young 
enough to have some idea of the eter- 
nal fitness of things. Finally, having 
destroyed a box anda half of cigar- 
ettes and broken the stem of his pipe 
—a birthday gift from 4er—he took 
the pieces, and, together with several 
books, pins, photographs, and sev- 
enty-eight letters, which he carefully 
counted, removing the blue ribbon 
with which they were tied and sub- 
stituting a rubber band, he made the 
whole into a neat package, which he 
directed to ‘‘ Miss Helen Trescott, 
No. 406 Cedar Street.”’ 

Then Mr. Atwood went to bed. 
After getting up three times for ice 
water, which he drank from the 
pitcher balanced in the crook of his 
arm, and in consequence spilled up 
his sleeve, he cursed his luck out 
loud, went back to bed, and aston- 
ished himself by falling asleep. 


When Mr. Atwood went down- 
stairs the next morning he carried a 
package under his arm, which he de- 
posited on the unoccupied chair at 
his right. He ate his breakfast mood- 
ily, and declined both sugar and 
cream in his coffee. 
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On his way to the office he stopped 
at a florist’s and sent a very large 
box of roses to *‘ Miss Ethel Thorn- 
ton, No. 411 Cedar Street.’’ When 
he reached his office he rang up a 
messenger boy and dispatched his 
package, and fiercely added up col- 
umns of figures till lunch time. 

Mr. Atwood’s two packages arrived 
in Cedar Street almost simultaneous- 
ly. Miss Thornton opened her box 
of roses, gave a little cry of pleased 
surprise, hurriedly arranged them in 
water, and went back to the pantry, 
where, in company with the cook, she 
was cutting sandwiches. 

Miss Trescott put her package un- 
opened in her desk, from which she 
removed ninety-five letters, seven 
telegrams, and six photographs ; to 
this bundle was added a smaller one 
containing a bracelet, two cravat pins, 
a broken tortoise-shell hairpin, and 
a diamond ring. 

At half past four o’clock Miss Tres- 
cott donned a yellow duck dress and 
a black lace hat and went to the 
house of Miss Ethel Thornton to play 
tennis. She did ‘not joinin the game, 
however, but sat in the shade and 
watched the players. Mr. Cranston 
also sat in the shade. He never 
played tennis; it roughened one’s 
hands and sometimes made them 
shaky, and ‘‘a poor devil of a paint- 
er must keep his hand steady, you 
know ;’’ so he lounged at the feet of 
Miss Helen Trescott, and looked at 
her with half-shut eyes. 

Miss Thornton played vigorously, 
to the detriment of a large bunch of 
roses which she wore at her waist. 
Mr. Atwood also played quite furi- 
ously, and was conspicuously tender 
in his manner toward Miss Thornton ; 
assuring her that she should have 
more roses on the morrow to replace 
those with which tennis had played 
havoc ; whereat Miss Trescott smiled 
to herself and her eyes grew brighter. 
Miss Trescott’s eyes grew brighter at 
an auspicious moment. When Miss 
Trescott’s eyes got bright and her 
cheeks flushed, she was a remarkably 
pretty girl, Mr. Cranston, from his 
vantage ground at her feet, looked up 
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and softly told her so. Miss Tres- 
cott’s cheeks flushed redder still. Mr. 
Cranston’s manner grew delicately 
bland under the benign influence of 
these added charms. Mr. Atwood, 
looking for the devastating effect of 
his trump card, saw only the added 
brightness of cheek and eye, and an 
apparent unconsciousness of all exist- 
ences save two. 

At half past six o’clock Miss Thorn- 
ton’s party broke up. As Miss Tres- 
cott and Mr. Cranston strolled slowly 
down the shady street, Mr. Atwood 
passed them, walking hastily, and re- 
moving his hat without further sal- 
utation. Miss Trescott’s eyes fol- 
lowed him for the space of thirty sec- 
onds, and then she turned and smiled 
winningly at Mr. Cranston. _ 

“On reaching his room, Mr. Atwood 
found a knobby parcel on his toilet 
table. Hesat down on the edge of his 
bed with the untied parcel in his hands. 

After leaving Miss Trescott at her 
own door, Mr. Cranston walked brisk- 
ly in the direction of his club, twirl- 
ing his cane and his mustache, at 
peace with himself and the world. It 
is perhaps peitinent to remark that 
Mr. Cranston’s partings were his 
strong point, and showed conclusive- 
ly his understanding of the artistic in 
nature and art. There was a tender 
and lingering sadness in his manner 
which seemed to indicate.a forced 
resignation to the decrees of an un- 
kind fate, effectively combined with a 
subdued but joyous belief in the com- 
ing of many to-morrows. Miss Tres- 
cott fully appreciated the beauties of 
Mr. Cranston’s good-bye, and when 
the door was closed permitted her- 
self a gay little laugh and half of a 
verse of asentimental song before she 
remembered that her heart was 
broken. 

After her guests had departed, Miss 
Thornton put the poor remains of her 
roses in water, ate her supper, and 
retired to her room to write a letter © 
to her fiancé. Her letter was much 
like other letters of the kind, and only 
one part of it needs quoting : 

‘‘T am really sorry for Helen Trescott. It 
must be very unpleasant indeed to have one’s 
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lover always jealous and suspicious. You, 
dearest, trust in me too entirely ever to doubt 
me for 3 moment, don’t you? Though I am 

bound to say for Helen that she does flirt out- 
rageously with Mr. Cranston—the painter, 
you know. I cannot understand how any 
girl who really and truly loves can encour- 
age the attentions of another man.’ 


With which exalted sentiment she 
closed her letter and her portfolio and 
went to bed. 


At the end of three weeks tne situa- 
tion was, to the uninitiated eye, very 
little changed. 

Mr. Cranston continued to rest 
from the arduous labors of the past 
winter, and found no place so well 
adapted for this purpose as the well- 
shaded lawn which surrounded the 
house where Miss Trescott lived. 
Another of Mr. Cranston’s accom- 
plishments was that he “ rested’’ 
with much grace and comfort to him- 
self and cther people. He was long 
and lithe of limb, and fell quite natu- 
rally into good attitudes. He hada 
ready flow of words and quite a rev- 
erent enthusiasm for Friendship, 
Love, and Art. He also had a deep 
voice, a caressing manner, and an in- 
consistent but practical knowledge of 
the proper point and time for taking 
his leave. The three weeks had 
made little outward change in Miss 
Trescott. She still smiled with her 
eyes and lips, and mounted danger 
signals in her cheeks; she was well 
entertained, even interested ; but she 
was growing restless. 

Miss Thornton, on the contrary, 
grew more cumplacent as the days 
went by ; she habitually wore roses 
at her waist, and wrote to her lover 
three times a week. Mr. Atwood’s 
manner of bearing himself in his 
world had changed entirely. From 
having been a youth of genial and 
ready friendliness, he had become a 
man with demeanor grave and high. 
There was a certain lordliness in his 
attitude toward mankind at large to 
which they had hitherto been stran- 
gers. Miss Trescott saw the change 
with growing uneasiness, and occa- 
sionally, in the dead hours of night, 
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wet her pillow with a few very salty 
tears. 

Thus matters had arrived at an in- 
teresting but apparently stationary 
stage. One evening at twilight, in 
the late September days, when the air 
was crisp and exhilarating, but the 
withered and drifted leaves suggest- 
ed more or less melancholy thoughts 
toamind not altogether at peace with 
the world, two manly figures might 
have been seen striding toward each 
other from opposite. directions ; 
emerging from out the gathering 
gloom, they met on the corner, and, 
since they could not decently do 
otherwise, greeted each other with 
slightly exaggerated cordiality, and 
walked down che street together. At 
Miss Thornton’s gate they paused for 
a moment’s exchange of forced but 
airy persiflage, and then with a wave 
of the hand Mr. Atwood turned in 
and joined the family gathered on 
the vine-clad veranda. Mr. Cranston 
quickened his steps and crossed the 
street to the house of Miss Trescott, 
whém he discovered also sitting upon 
her vine-shaded veranda—but alone. 
The electric light at the corner threw 
the vine leaves into strong relief, and 
gave a shaded and moonlighted effect 
to the scene, which appealed strongly 
to Mr. Cranston’s sense of tie pic- 
turesque. This, in combination with 
the altogether charming appearance 
of his fair hostess, who wore a much 
ruffled and laced muslin gown, atfect- 
ed him sentimentally, and he was 
soon launched in a conversation which 
approached dangerously near the thin 
ice of open love-making. Miss Tres- 
cott, slightly exhilarated by the fenc- 
ing required, and perhaps even a trifle 
intoxicated by the simulated moon- 
light and the melodious tones and 
thinly veiled admiration of her com- 
panion, began to enjoy the situation. 
At ten o’clock the conversation had 
arrived at that highly interesting 
point when it is cartied on chiefly by 
glances, half smiles, half sighs, and 
semi-detached words. At a quarter 
past ten the gentleman had risen from 
his chair and was leaning in an atti- 
tude of respectful devotion against 
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the railing. The lady played with 
her fan; the gentleman sighed ; the 
lady glanced up, and the electric light 
fell in a soft flicker across her face, 
in which her two eyes glittered like 
soft stars. And then—such things 
are inexplicable—all at once Mr. 
Cranston’s artistic temperament got 
the better of him; he leaned down, 
and, with a passionate but delicate 
tenderness, pressed his bearded lips 
to the charming red mouth which 
came so temptingly within his reach. 
Like a flash of lightning from a cloud- 
less summer sky, Miss Trescott was 
upon her feet, and this misguided 
lover of the fine arts staggered. 

‘* How dare you! Howdare you !”’ 
she cried. ‘‘Go! Go!” 

** Miss Trescott—Helen—I implore 
you !’* he stammered. 

‘*No, no! I will not listen! Go!”’ 
And, like an offended goddess, she 
swept within the door and left him. 

For full three minutes Mr. Cranston 
stood, dazed, amazed. Then he look- 
ed about him—at the chair which 
rocked beside him ; at the vine leaves ; 
at the door; the moonlight—moon- 
light? No, it was only the electric 
light which hung at the street corner. 
A moment longer he stood; then, 
picking up his hat and cane, he walked 
softly down the steps and gently 
closed the gate behind him. 

When Mr. Atwood joined the group 
on the Thornton’s veranda he found 
Mrs. Thornton in that friendly but 
slightly fatigued state which mani- 
fests itself in a gracious reception of 
the visitor and an early and apolo- 
getic withdrawal from the scene. 
Mr. Richard Thornton, after an ani- 
mated discussion of the coming foot- 
ball season, took himself to the club, 
and Mr. Atwood lighted a cigarette 
and sat at Miss Thornton's feet. The 
ball of conversation rolled merrily, 
for Miss Thornton had spent rather a 
dull day, and needed excitement. In 
fact, so very agreeable was she that 
her companion forgot that his heart 
was broken. Laughing with honest 
enjoyment at one of the amusing lit- 
tle incidents which she recited, he 
threw back his head, and his eyes 
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rested full on the pretty, piquant face 
above him. The moonlight falling 
through the vines threw a flickering 
impish light upon her, and the spark- 
ling eyes and teeth flashed through 
his brain. From merry tales the 
conversation drifted to jests, gay 
badinage, harmless coquetry. A re- 
action from the dulness of the day set 
in ; the maiden twinkled and sparkled 
too much ; the youth lost his head, 
and in the midst of a subdued burst 
of gayety he seized and kissed her. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!’ cried Miss 
Thornton, and fled. 

‘“*The devil!’ said Mr. Atwood ; 
and then, looking extremely foolish, 
it must be confessed, he picked up 
his hat and slammed the gate behind 
him. 

Two letters were confided to the 
tender care of the postal clerks that 
night, and were duly delivered in the 
course of the following day. 

The first was written by Mr. At- 
wood, and was adorned with a quick 
delivery stamp. It ran thus: 

Heten: Your cruelty. has almost broken 
my heart. I have tried to forget you, but 
without success. Every moment of the day 
and night I think of you, and you are the 
only woman on God’s green earth to me. 
Unlens you tell me that I must not, I will 
come and implore you on my knees, if neces- 
sary, to let me try to win you back, for I 
know that I cannot live without you. 

Yours miserably, 
Jack. 

In answer to which, by note of 
hand, Mr. Atwood received a small 
blue note which contained only the 
one word : *‘ Come.”’ 

The second of the two letters ran 
thus : 

Yes, yes, yes. I take my courage in both 
hands. Since you say that your life and 
Fy Scan depend upon it, I will marry you 
in November. Dear, dear Tom, there is no 
need for me to tell you that I love and trust 
you with all my heart and soul, and that no 
other man in the world makes a particle of 
difference to me. Write quickly, and say 
that I have made you happy. 

ETHEL. 

When the young man to whom 
this tender epistle was addressed re- 
ceived it he read it over at least a half 
dozen times, kissed it another half 
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dozen, and put it in an inside pocket. 
Then he said to himself, ‘‘ My little 
darling, how she loves and trusts 
me!’’ Then he walked to the win- 
dow and drummed the wedding 
march upon the pane. ‘“‘ My little 
girl— I wonder if I ought to tell 
her about Clara—-"’ 

For nearly two months Austen 
Cranston luxuriated in woe. His 
dark eyes wore a look of settled 
gloom ; he permitted his hair to grow 
a trifle long, and carefully brushed it 
into picturesque disorder. He worked 
very hard, and mournfully declined 
the well-meant efforts of his admir- 
ing friends to mitigate his despair. 
He had anew charm in their eyes ; 
he was a man with a past, and the 
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proud owner of a mysterious sor- 
row. 

One afternoon he strolled listlessly 
into a gallery, and stood, a picturesque 
figure of profound melancholy, before 
one of his own pictures. Presently 
he became conscious that he was ob- 
served, and, turning, not too abrupt- 
ly, he saw, a few yards from him, an 
uncommonly pretty girl. Her hair 
was soft and brown, her eyes were 
clear and gray, her figure was round, 
and her flesh tints were perfect. He 
sighed softly, a lingering sigh—the 
kind of sigh which is bestowed upon 
the memory of what is irretrievably 
gone; and then he smiled, for he 
knew that there is balm in Gilead, 
even for a bruised heart. 


Jean Wright. 
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OULDST thou be happy e’en in loneliness, 

In this chill, silent season of the year ; 

When e’en the lush green swamp-grass groweth sear ¢ 
And though the tanager of scarlet dress 

Has lost his wine-wet song by too great stress 

Of sorrow ; and the larks’ notes, smoothed with dew, 
Have passed despairingly with summer too ; 

And though the bobolinks thy spirit bless 

No more, with their too happy melodies ? 

In retrospection, walk these upland leys! 

And cull thy gentle mem’ries of the past ; 

For thou hast surely here watched humming bees 
Explore the blossomed bough, where now the last 
Dry leaf is shiv’ring on the apple-trees. 


And where the ploughboy leans o’er the bright share, 
The cool-leafed violet thou hast plucked in spring ; 
And heard white-throated sparrows joyful sing 

Nine golden notes of fame, to charm thy care. 

What if the purple marshes mist-wreaths wear ; 

And if the sedge conspires in whisp’ring breath 

To sow the terrors of the coming death 

Among the trembling fronds of maiden-hair ! 

Hast thou not from the silv'ry pools and ponds 
Gathered white lilies, and the purple wands 


Of fleur-de-lis ? 


Hark to the merry stave 


The bronzed swain whistles as he swings his steel ; 
And see where golden-rods their rich plumes wave ; 
And let some joy thy mournful bosom feel ! 


John Stuart Thomson. 
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MR. McKINLEY, 


HE United States, be- 
sides gold, silver, pro. 
visions, and _ bread- 

stuffs, also produces a large 
amount of oratory. The 
country has been famous for 
this fact even when it was a 
mere congeries of colonies. 
American institutions, un- 
like those of other lands, tend 
to make men and women 
alike self-possessed, skilful 
and persuasive speakers. No 
mere training can produce a 
great speaker. Speakers, like 
poets, are born and not 
made ; but when to natural 
aptitude are added favoring 
circumstances, the best re- 
sults possible are obtained. 
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ere Tt «=6 spokesman of the circle of 


which he is a member. 

In the great crises of 
Ameltican history there has 
usually been an accompani- 
ment of oratory. The ex- 
citement which preceded 
the American Revolution 
will always bring up Pat- 
rick Henry, Washington, 
Jefferson, Otis, and Gerry. 
The fiercestruggle between 
slavery and its foes brought 
out Calhoun, Jackson, 
Toombs, Davis, Clay, Ben- 
ton, Webster, Sewaid, and 
a score of other noted mas- 
ters of forensic science. 
The war produced an- 
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Thus it is that in every State, other group, of whom Lincoln, Anna 
county, city, waid, and district is Dickinson, Lucretia Mott, Susan B. 
some man who by reason of his tal- Anthony, Morton, Beecher, Sumner, 
ents and experience is chosen as a_ Phillips, Butler, and Davis were the 
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more notable. Since then each year 
has brought out new men and wom- 
en, and every presidential year has 
produced scores of talented speakers, 
who in many cases may be justly 
classed as orators. 

This year is no exception. In fact, 
this year, on account of the import- 
ance of the issues, has been the means 
of bringing more men into the forum 
than any preceding presidential cam- 
paign for a long time. There ate 
more parties than usual. Thete is 
more excitement than usual. . Taking 
into consideration the parties which 
have national organizations, we find 
no less than eight, large and small. 
There are the Republican, the Demo- 
cratic, the Sound Money Democratic, 
the Populistic, the Silver Prohibition, 
the Non-Silver Prohibition, the Sil- 
verites, and the Socialistic parties. 

Each of these is represented upon 
the platform by men of ability. The 
smaller parties depend more upon 
their workers than upon their speak- 
eis. For this reason their spokesmen 
are not as well known to the public 
as those of the larger organizations. 
Thus, the Piohibitionists have as 
their chief exponents ex-Governor St. 
John, the Rev. Isaac K. Funk, and 
the Hon. Neal Dow. The Socialists, 
who are even more active, although 
less numerous than the Prohibition- 
ists, are well represented by Otto 
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Boehm, Justus Schwab, Professor De 
Leon, Colonel Richard J. Hinton, 
and Charles Sotheran. Of this group, 
Boehm is the intellectual working 
man, crafty and suspicious, but en- 
thusiastic and indomitable. Schwab 
is a splendid specimen of German- 
American manhood. Handsome, in- 
tellectual, fearless, good-natured and 
philosophic, Hinton might have 
served among the Roundheads in the 
English Revolution. He carries his 
opinions even to fanaticism, and 
seems to have an innate inability to 
distinguish between theory and prac- 
tice, the ideal andthe real. Sotheran 
is a huge man, well fed, well read, 
and well bred. He is a happy com- 
bination between Tom Reed of Maine 
and Professor John Fiske of Harvard. 
He is a Socialist of the English school, 
and is usually at swords’ points with 
his American colleagues. He is ex- 
pelled from the Socialist organization 
with great regularity, but overcomes 
all opposition by a geniality as large 
as its possessor. 

The Populist orators are men of 
practical education and keen observa- 
tion, and many of them are self-made 
men who have fought the battle of 
life and have come out with more or 
less flying colors. They present the 
most extraordinary differences among 
themselves. 

Thomas Watson, their candidate 
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for Vice- 
President, is 
atypical far- 
mer and 
country edi- 
tor, and also 
a classicist 
of more than 
ordinary tal- 
ent. Sena- 
tor Pfeffer is 
a man of 
great politi- 
cal shrewd- 


ness, busi- 
ness ability, 
and == argu- 


mentative 
power. Lafe 
Pence, for- 
merly of 
Colorado, 
but now of 
Brooklyn, is 
a forceful 
speaker and 
aclearthink- 
er, with a 
personal 
magnetism 
of a high o1- 
der. Hadhe 
remained in 
Colorado he 
would undoubtedly have become the 
great leader of the Populist Party. 
Ignatius Donnelly is a puzzle to even 
his friends. A ripe scholar, a pol- 
ished writer, a logical thinker, a 
standard lawyer, and a shrewd man 
of the world, his course has been so 
eccentric as to alienate the affection 
and admiration excited by his numer- 
ous talents. He will go down to fame 
as the chief advocate of the theory 
that Sir Francis Bacon was the real 
author of all the Shakespearean 
dramas. Thaddeus B. Wakeman is 
aneminent New York lawyer who 
has devoted the better part of his life 
to assisting unsuccessful movements 
and parties of all sorts. He is a 
splendid speaker, a man of unblem- 
ished character, a charming compan- 
ion, and an excellent executive. 

The Populist forces rejoice in the 
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possession 
of many tal- 
ented wom- 
en who take 
an active 
part in its 
councils and 
alsoits prop- 
aganda. Of 
these the 
leaders are 
Mrs. Anna 
L. Diggs, of 
W ashing- 
ton; Mis. 
Minerva 
Roberts, of 
Colorado; 
Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth 
Lease, of 
Kansas ; and 
Mrs. Imo- 
gene C. 
Fales, of 
Brooklyn. 
Each of this 
remarkable 
quaitette is 
a woman of 
education, 
eloquence, 
and intense 
feeling. 

Of the Silverites proper, Senator 
Teller may be classed as their most 
brilliant campaign orator. Mr. Tel- 
ler is an impressive speaker and a 
man of great force. He is dignified, 
sincere, courteous, and untirable. 

Of the three great parties, the Re- 
publican, the Sound Money Demo- 
cratic, and the Silver Democratic, 
each is more than well supplied with 
speakers of high rank. Of the Silver 
Democrats, necessity has made their 
candidate, William Jennings Bryan, 
their official spokesman. Mr. Bryan 
is a very good type of the young 
Western lawyer. Tall, fine-looking, 
well educated, and self-possessed, he 
affects an audience favorably from the 
start. Beyond this he has a very 
good voice, a strong sense of the dra- 
matic, and considerable power as a 
Thespian. He is earnest, intense, and 
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emotional... He has a happy knack of 
condensing his words, and at times 
he evolves epigrams of considerable 
neatness. He is deficient, however, 
in humor, in imagination, and in the 
ability to make strong contrasts and 
antitheses. 

Of the same forensic class is Sena- 
tor Tillman, of South Carolina. For 
swaying the common people Till- 
man has few if any superiors ; but 
for arguing a great question he is not 
the equal of scores of distinguished 
Americans. The nominee for the 
Democratic Vice-Presidency, Arthur 
Sewall, is an attractive merchant and 
manufacturer, with a fine presence 
and a pleasant address. He speaks 
clearly and well, and is cautious, 
slow, and thoughtful. Ex-Senator 
Stewart is a fair example of the pros- 
perous lawyer and politician. He 
has an inexhaustible vocabulary, a 
stout pair of lungs, and a good 
business-like manner which impress- 
es people with a feeling of sincerity 
and thoroughness. Senator Jones, 
of Arkansas, is a clever man with 
a natural talent for stump-speak- 
ing. He has a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, a well-developed power 
for drawing word pictures, and a 
happy knack of making his auditors 
feel at home. William B. St. John, 
the ‘‘ martyred bank president,’’ 
might be mistaken for a thorough- 
going New York club man rather 
than for a financier or political stu- 
dent. He is rather imposing in ap- 
pearance, with urbane manners and 
very suave speech. This is the first 
year in which he hag taken a promi- 
nent position in the public arena, and 
he has already acquitted himself with 
considerable credit. 

Richard P. Bland, or ‘‘ Uncle 
Dick’’ Bland, as he is better known 
in the political world, isa good repre- 
sentative of the patriotic and public- 
spirited farming class. He madea 
good record when in Congress, and 
has always been esteemed in his own 
State as one who thought much over 
the progress of events and over the 
policy and tendency of the adminis- 
tration. Asaspeaker he relies chiefly 
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upon simplicity to convince his hear- 
ers, and seldom indulges in any rhe- 
torical figure or flight of imagination. 

The Sound Money Democrats have 
a greater array of talent than the Sil- 
ver division. Among them are many 
of the men who have been leaders 
really of the Democracy for many 
years. The greatest of all is undoubt- 
edly Bourke Cockran, of New York. 
A grand voice, a superb physique, a 
marvellous imagination, and a diction 
and vocabulary which are _ unsur- 
passed, make him one of the greatest 
masters of the forum in the United 
States. Closely following him are 
such familiar faces as John R. Fel- 
lows, General Sickles, Hermann B. 
Scharmann, Theodore Sutro; Carl 
Schurz, Edward M. Shepard, Fred- 
erick W. Hinrichs, William M. Ivins, 
Charles S. Fairchild, Don M. Dickin- 
son, Henry Watterson, and Wheeler 
H. Peckham. 

The Republican organization is as 
strong forensically as the other two 
great parties. Both its nominees are 


trained campaigners, and have made 
marks by scores of capital 


their 
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MISS ESTELLE REEL, OF WYOMING, 


speeches. They both are men of ree 


markable self-possession, diplomatic 


patience, and thefinesttact. Among 
the speakers of to day, Major McKin- 
ley takes the very front rank. He is 
a master of the ait of varying the 
treatment of a subject so as to please 
every class of auditors. In doing 
this he draws upon history and poet- 
ry; upon little bits of descriptions 
and charming epigrams; upon the 
highest thought, the heartiest patriot- 
ism, and the plainest common sense. 

Close behind Major McKinley 
comes ex-President Benjamin Harri- 
son, who in some respects is the great- 
est speaker of to-day. He possesses 
a certain intensity, a breadth and 
variety of knowledge, a strong logi- 
cal quality, and a mastery of words 
which will hold an audience upon any 
topic, no matter how profound or ab- 
struse. 

As for Tom Reed and John Sher- 
man, their work is almost too well 
known to require the least notice. 
Both of them are kings of the plat- 
form. Reed is the fighter, Sherman 
the sage. Reed is at his best when 


tearing an opponent to pieces or mak- 
ing him a laughing-stock for a great 
audience. Sherman is at his best 
when giving the history of a move- 
ment, the development of an idea, or 
the consequences of a proposed gov- 
ernmental policy. 

Two speakers of national fame, or 
rather international fame, are the 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depew and Gen- 
eral Horace Porter. In England they 
are voted the greatest orators Ame1- 
ica has ever produced, while in their 
own land, unlike the prophet, they 
have more honor than falls to the lot 
of ordinary mortals. 

Each of this great twain is a gen- 
tleman and a man of the world, high- 
ly cultured, exquisitely polished, tiav- 
elled and experienced. Each pos- 
sesses a fund of knowledge, a supply 
of wit and humor, and a wealth of 
fancy that are simply inexhaustible. 

Henry Clay Evans, of Tennessee, 
is a Southerner whose ability and elo- 
quence have made him known and 
admired in every part of the Union. 
He belongs to the numerous class of 
open-air speakers, and has a marvel- 
lous gift of arousing the sympathy 
and winning the confidence of a mis- 
cellaneous and strange audience. 

Of Pennsylvania, Governor Hast- 
ings and Senator Quay are fine 


EDWARD BEDLOE, OF NEW YORK. 





SOME ORATORS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


EX-GOV, DANIEL HASTINGS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


speakers rather than orators. They 


are men of eminence and of wonder- 
ful familiarity with the history of our 


government, our political parties and 
the growth and development of the 
nation. Both ate interesting when 
in the rostrum, and both exert a 
strong magnetism over an audience. 

Senator Quay is blessed with one of 
the finest voices ever heard in the 
Senate chamber at Washington. Be- 
sides this, he possesses the wisdom 
gained by long years of hard work 
and varied experience in the halls of 
Congress. Hon. Edward Bedloe, of 
Philadelphia, and Major Moses P. 
Handy, of Chicago, may be styled 
the wits. of the Republican cam- 
paign. 

In the Republican ranks are many 
talented women speakers. In far-off 
Wyoming, Miss Estelle Reel, a beau- 
tiful American girl who might have 
posed for the Venus de Milo, is the 
undoubted leader. Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster has achieved national name 
and fame by her addresses as well as 
by her executive work ; and in New 
York State, Miss Helen Boswell, Mrs. 
Clarence Burns, and Mrs. Jane Pierce 
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are the foremost exponents of Repub- 
lican womanhood. 

Neither should we forget such vet- 
erans in the cause of Republicanism as 
the Hon. Joseph B. Foraker, a hero 
of the war and a political star of the 
first magnitude in the Commonwealth 
of Ohio ; General Lew Wallace, great 
as lawyer, novelist, scholar, and am- 
bassador,; Colonel Robert G. Inger- 
soll, a genius such as appears but once 
inacentury, and Henry Cabot Lodge, 
the Hotspur of Massachusetts. 

So vast is the struggle of the pres- 
ent campaign that all of these named 
will be heard time and again by the 
American public between now and 
election. Besides these will be hun- 
dreds of others of lesser note who 
have done the yeoman’s work on be- 
half of the organization to which 
they belong, and still further there 
will be new names and new faces who 
are to achieve fame in the clash of 
arguments and the struggle between 
great tendencies and diverse schools 
of thought. 


Margherita Arlina Hamm. 


ree 


GENERAL HORACE PORTER, OF NEW YORK. 








“ AVE a cigar, Jack,” said Joe 
Mills, as he stretched him- 
self in his easy-chair and 

elevated his feet to the convenient 

perch afforded by one end of the man- 
tel. Although it wasa June evening, 

a cold east wind had rendered not 

unwelcome the fire that burned in the 

open fireplace. ‘‘ Have acigar, Jack ?’’ 

His friend Jack, or, as he preferred 
to sign his name to the graceful little 
verses from his pen that sometimes 
found their way into the magazines, 
** J. Carroll Stanley,’’ sat on the op- 
posite side of the fireplace. ‘* No, 
thanks, old man,”’ he said. ‘‘I don’t 
smoke now.”’ 

‘* Indeed !’’ responded his friend. 
** Since when ?”’ 

‘*Since day before yesterday. I 
promised—some one I wouldn’t smoke 
for six months.”’ 

‘* May I ask the name of the fair 
‘some one’ ?’’ said Mr. Mills, with a 
quizzical smile as he blew a cloud of 
smoke from his cigar. 

““It is—Miss Somerleigh,’’ 
swered Jack with a slight flush. 

‘*It is—Miss Somerleigh,’’ chaffed 
his friend, with a ludicrous imitation 
of Stanley’s embarrassed air. ‘‘ Has 
it got to the point when congratula- 
tions, etc., are in order, Jack ?”’ 

‘*It has,’’ answered Jack quietly. 

Mr. Mills removed his feet from 
their lofty elevation, and turned to 
confront his friend with a comical 
look of dismay. ‘*‘ You don’t mean 
' to say you’ve really gone and went 
and done it, Jack—proposed, I mean ?”’ 

‘*T really have,’’ said Mr. Stanley, 
with an odd little look of dignity that 
sat well on his somewhat boyish fea- 
tures. ‘‘I have proposed to Miss 
Somerleigh, and she has accepted me. 
Congratulate me, Joe.”’ 

Mr. Mills dropped his jesting tone. 
**T do congratulate you, old fellow. 
Miss Somerleigh is a charming girl, 
and I wish you all joy. Shake.’’ 


an- 
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The two men clasped hands in‘a 
brief but hearty handshake that told 
of the real and honest fiiendship that 
lay beneath their light and jesting 
manner. 

Then Joe settled back in his chair, 
resumed his former attitude, and be- 
gan to solace himself once more with 
his cigar. ‘* Tell me about it, if you 
like, old man. As much or as little 
as you please. When, where, and 
how did it happen ?’’ 

** Last Saturday, in a canoe, on the 
Charles River—’’ 

‘** Well, go on,’’ as Stanley paused. 

‘* Well, we went out to Riverside, 
and from there paddled down stream 
for some distance, and then turned 
and went up stream again. We went 
some miles above Riverside. Miss 
Somerleigh had brought a lunch with 
her, and we left the canoe and ate 
lunch in picnic fashion in a beautiful 
place that was like—”’ 

‘“‘ Like a little Paradise—go. on,”’ 
said Mills. 

‘Well, we started back just before 
sunset. There was a beautiful sun- 
set ; the clouds were the most won- 
derful rosy hues, and—”’ 

‘*Oh, skip that,’’ interrupted his 
friend. ‘‘ I'll imagine the sunset.”’ 

** It was very quiet and peaceful on 
the river,’’ Stanley went on in a 
dreamy tone. ‘‘ The rays of the set- 
ting sun were gleaming on the water, 
and we could hear the birds singing 
their vesper songs. I ceased pad- 
dling and let the canoe drift gently 
with the stream. I felt as if I could 
drift like that forever. May—Miss 
Somerleigh—seemed to feel the sweet 
influence of the time and scene. I 
felt that her thoughts were of high 
and noble things—in perfect accord 
with our surroundings. I could hard- 
ly bear to break the sweet silence that 
had fallen between us—”’ 

‘* Dear, sentimental 


old Jack,”’ 
scoffed his friend. 


“Why didn’t you 
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reel off some of your poetry to her— 
an ode to her eyebrow, or a sonnet 
to her pet freckle, or something of 
that sort ?”’ 

‘‘Jack, you are 
laughed his friend. 
turn comes.”’ 

** Well, go on. 
the proposal yet.”’ 

“*T don’t think I'll tell you much 
more,’’ said Stanley. ‘‘I asked her 
if she’d have me, and she said she 
would.”’ 

““And you sealed the proposal 
with a kiss?’ suggested his friend. 
‘* Rather ticklish business in a canoe.”’ 

J. Carroll Stanley got up from his 
easy-chair, stretched himself to his 
slender height of five feet ten, and 
twisted his flaxen mustache. 

‘*“ Well, I must be going. May will 
expect me soon. Thought I'd just 
drop in and tell you the news.”’ 

‘*Glad you did, old chap. Give 
my regards to the future Mrs. Stan- 
ley, and don’t quite forsake your old 
chum, Jack."’ 

The two men clasped hands again, 
and then Jack ran lightly down the 
stairs that led from his friend’s 
bachelor apartments, whistling ‘‘ An- 
nie Laurie.”’ 


incorrigible,”’ 
“Wait till your 


You haven't got to 
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(Containing some details which Jack 
omitted.) 


Boston, June 15. 

My peareEst Lov: I know I have 
neglected you shamefully of late, and 
it has been ages since I have written 
to you; but I have not forgotten 
you, dear, and—well, when I tell you 
my news I know you will be so much 
interested that you will forget to 
scold me for not having written be- 
fore. 


You remember we both promised, 
long ago, that when either of us be- 
came engaged, the other should be 
the very first to hear of it; and we 
promised to tell each other “‘ all about 


it.’” Well, wish me joy, my dearest 
Louie. I am really and truly en- 
gaged to the best and dearest fellow 
in Boston. His name is John Carroll 
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Stanley, known to his friends as 
* lack. 

I believe the last time I wrote to 
you I enclosed two or three poems of 
his that I had cut from the magazines. 
It seems so utterly inappropriate— 
** incongruous’’ is the word—to think 
that a poet, a man who can write such 
charming verses, should earn his 
daily bread in the office of a whole- 
sale leather and hides firm. That is 
Jack’s father’s business. Papa says 
he has heard that Jack has ‘* a good 
head for business ;’’ and if that is so, 
papa says “‘his poetry stuff won’t 
hurt him any.” 

Well, it happened thusly : We went 
out last Saturday afternoon in a canoe 
on the dear old Charles River. I had 
a delightful time, of course, as I al- 
ways enjoy canoeing. Toward sun- 
set we started to paddle back to River- 
side. We had taken a lunch with us, 
of course, and had eaten our supper 
on the banks of the river. By the 
way, did you ever make sandwiches 
of hard-boiled eggs chopped fine, 
with crisp lettuce leaves spread be- 
tween the slices of bread? They are 
delicious. 

Well, as I said, toward sunset we 
started to paddle back to Riverside. 
It was very quiet on the river; there 
were no other canoes in sight, and 
the only sound was the croaking of 
one or two frogs that were tuning up 
for their evening concert. 

Jack drew in his paddle and let the 
boat drift gently with the stream, 
while he gazed with a dreamy, far- 
away look at the beautiful sunset. 
I gazed at the sunset too, and won- 
dered what color of ribbon to trim 
my new o1gandy muslin with. I was 
hesitating between a pale Nile green 
and a very faint shade of old rose, 
when Jack suddenly broke the silence. 

‘*Miss Somerleigh, I wonder if— 
if—I might call you May ?”’ 

‘Why, of course you might, Mr. 
Stanley,’’ I said. ‘‘ Lots of the fel- 
lows do.”’ 

‘TI know it,’’ he said with a little 
frown ; ‘‘ but if—if I call you May 
you must call me something else than 
Mr. Stanley.”’ 
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“‘T haven't the slightest objection 
to calling you Jack," I said prompt- 
ly. 
**Don’t,”’ he said, with another 
little frown. ‘‘I don’t like the name. 
It sounds so harsh and unpoetic. I 
don’t like it even from your lips, 
May. Call me Carroll.’’ 

Well, I thought that was perfectly 
silly. 1 like plain Jack much better ; 
it sounds so kind of jolly and good 
comradey. However, I didn’t say so, 
but merely murmured “Carroll ; it 
is a pretty name,’’ in my very sweet- 
est tone. You ought to have seen the 
dear fellow beam when I said “‘ Car- 
roll.”’ You would have thought I 
had presented him with the title deed 
to a specially desirable corner lot in 
the Celestial City. Dear me, how 
dreadfully irreverent that sounds ! 

Well, there was another short si- 
lence, while I almost decided to have 
rose-pink ribbons—the color of a tiny 
cloud that was floating in the west. 

Then Mr. Stanley said: ‘‘ May, 
wouldn’t you like to drift like this 
always ?”’ 


**Goodness, no!’’ I said, in my 


most practical tone—for I thought he 


was getting almost too poetical. ‘‘ It 
wouldn’t be pleasant at all inastorm, 
and it would be awfully cold in win- 
ter, and Iam sureI should get shock- 
ingly hungiy. The egg sandwiches 
are all gone, and there isn’t an olive 
left in the canoe.”’ 

** Ifa storm came, I would protect 
you,’’ he said. ‘* May, do you think 
you could go down the River of Life 
with me?’’ (Now, that wasn’t very 
original, was it, Lou? 

I believe I blushed and said I didn’t 
know. Then he descended to plain 
prose; told me he loved me, and 
asked me if I thought I could possi- 
bly care for him a little in return. 

I told him I thought I could care 
for him a great deal. (He 7s a dear, 
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Lou.) When I said shat he beamed 
as if I had presented him with several 
corner lots, and started forward to 
kiss me. I said, ‘‘ Oh, don't, Carroll, 
you'll tip the canoe over !"’ 

How it happened I don’t know. I 
suspect it was really my fault ; but 
the next moment the canoe was up- 
set, and we found ourselves 7”, not 
on, the ‘‘ dear old Charles.’’ 

If it had only been out in mid- 
stream, where the water was deep, he 
might have swam gallantly to the 
shore with me and saved my life in 
most romantic fashion. However, 
while we had been talking the boat 
had been drifting in-stream, and we 
found ourselves, after a little plash- 
ing, standing upright in about two 
feet of muddy water. 

It was really too comical for any- 
thing—the suddenness of it; the 
abrupt interruption to his tender 
wooing ! 

Jack assisted me to wade to the 
shore, and I threw myself down on 
the bank and /aughed and /aughed till 
the tears came. I had on my last 
summer’s outing suit, and I knew the 
water wouldn’t hurt it any, sol really 
didn't care in the least, and only 
thought it a good joke. Jack thought 
I was a perfect angel not to be cross 
about it, and begged me to forgive 
him for his stupid carelessness. 

Well, he very blushingly and mod- 
estly assisted me to wring my drip- 
ping skirts, and then we sat down on 
the bank and talked, and— 

There ! the bell has just rung, and 
I hear Jack’s—I mean Carroll's—voice 
in the hall asking if ‘‘ Miss May is 
in.’’ As if I would be out when I ex- 
pected him. 

Write to me soon, dear, and believe 
me, as always, 

Your loving 
May. 


Ida Kenniston. 


| Ege" 











rI‘HE theatrical sea- 

| son of 1896-97 will 
be fairly opened by the 
time these pages reach 
the public. Many new 
plays—both dramatic 
and comic, burlesques 
and comic operas—are 
now being performed 
in the New York the- 


(“yyatres, and although a 


number of travelling 
companies. will not 
start on tour until after 
election, a good per- 
centage are now test- 
ing fortune on the 
road, and experiencing 
the joys of one-night 
stands. 

As usual, the first 
gun of the dramatic 
season was fired by 
Charles Frohman, who 
opened the Garrick 
witha revival of “Thor- 
oughbred,”’ that clever 
little comedy which 
made a hit in the 
spring. After a few 
weeks’ successful en- 
gagement the company 
was sent on the road, 
and Albert Chevalier, 
supported by a well- 
selected party of vaude- 
ville players, now oc- 
cupies the Garrick. 
Note of this enteitain- 
ment will appear later. 





MISS GRACE KIMBALL, 





MRK. EDWARD HARRIGAN, 


A large batch of mel- 
odramas, native and 
foreign, were intro- 
duced during the past 
month. About the 
mnost successful of these 
was ‘‘ Under the Po- 
lar Star,’’ by Clay M. 
Greene, staged by Da- 
vid Belasco, and pro- 
duced on a lavish scale 
by W. A. Brady at the 
Academy of Music. 
The company is a very 
capable one, including 
Giace Henderson, W. 
H. Thompson, and 
Francis Carlyle. The 
scenery is magnificent. 
One scene of especial 
beauty and_ realism 
shows the Northern 
lights and several mas- 
sive icebergs. 

* 
* 

A few other new mel- 
odramas are ‘* When 
London Sleeps,’’ an 
English importation, 
the sensation of which 
is the escape of the he- 
roine from a burning 
building by walking on 
a telegraph wire ; ‘‘ In 
the Heart of the 
Storm,”’ a native affair, 
full of blood and thun- 
der; ‘‘ The Cotton 
Spinner,” another Brit- 
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CAROLINE MISKEL-HOYT, 


From her latest photograph by Chickering, Boston, 


ish production, with a rather dense 
plot and an explosion; ‘‘ The Great 
Northwest,’’ whose title explains it- 
self, and which contains every kind of 
crime and disaster under thesun; and 
‘* Northern Lights,’’ which, success- 
fully produced last season, was re- 
vived under auspicious circumstances. 
a * 


There was a time when Edward 


Hariigan, in partnership with Tony 
Hart, used to be very popular in 
New York ; and later, when he built 
his own theatre in Thirty-fifth Street 
and produced such plays as “ Reil- 
ly,’’ ‘* The Woollen Stocking,’’ ‘‘ The 
Leather Patch,’’ etc., he reached the 
top notch of hissuccess. Then either 
his popularity began to wane or his 
plays to be weaker—anyway, busi- 
ness fell off, until he finally sold his 
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theatre to Richard Mansfield, and 
took to the road for aseason. This 
fall he came out with a new play, 
written by himself, at the Bijou, but 
it must be confessed that ‘‘ Marty 
Malone”’ is not up to the old Harti- 
gan standard. There are a few of 
the familiar characters, some rather 
pretty music by Braham, a few com- 
petent actors, and a number of in- 
ferior jokes and puns. It isn’t the 
Harrigan we all loved and admired a 
few years ago, nor the Harrigan over 
whom W. D. Howells enthused. We 
miss the old-time favorites from the 
cast, too—Mrs. Yeamans, Johnny 
Wild, Ada Lewis, Hattie Moore, and 
poor John Decker. 
* 
*  * 

Five years 4go Caroline Miskel was 
rarely heard oi, and was playing sub- 
ordinate parts in Robeit Mantell’s 
company. To-day her name is known 
by everybody, and her pictures have 
an enormous sale. She happened to 
go into Chazles 
Hoyt’s office one 
day, seeking an 
engagement. The 
manager was so 
struck with her 
beauty that he 
gave her a part 
immediately ; she 
played very well, 
but her personal 
appearance made 
a great success. 
Critics, artists, and 
public raved over 
her beauty, and 
that was enough. 
Subsequently Mr. 
Hoyt married her 
and made her a 
star. She played 
all last season in 
a piece of his 
making, entitled 
““A Contented 
Woman,”’ and this 
year will appear in 
a new play written 
by Mr. Hoyt es- 
pecially for her. 


MR, HENRY MILLER, 


Photograph by Sarony. 
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Mr. Henry Miller, the former lead- 
ing man of the Empire Stock Com- 
pany, will be featured in the com- 
pany A. M. Palmer is forming to 
play at his new Great Northern Thea- 
tre inChicago. Before assuming this 
position, Mr. Miller will undertake a 
short starring tour, opening in Can- 
ada. He will present ‘‘ Sowing the 
Wind,”’ in which he gives a remark- 
ably fine performance of an old man 
who loved and lost in his youth ; 
‘Frederick Lemaitre,’ an artistic 
embodiment of an incident in the 
great French actor’s life ; ‘‘ Liberty 
Hall,’’ a delightful modern play, and 
** Gudgeons,’’ in which- he does the 
best work of his life. Character work 
is far better suited to Mr. Miller than 
conventional society parts, for in the 
latter he is apt to grow monotonous 
and lapse into mannerisms. If he 
would do more character work his 
reputation would be enhanced accord- 
ingly. One of the cleverest pe1form- 
ances he ever gave was in a burlesque 

called ‘‘ The Poet 
and the Puppets,”’ 
produced several 
years ago, in 
which he imper- 
sonated an zsthe- 
tic poet, wore a 
green carnation 
and satin knicker- 
bockers, and did 
a most captivat- 
ing dance. 


* * 

Miss Grace 
Kimball, who for 
the past few sea- 


sons has_ been 
eR! lady for 

. H. Sothern, is 
a young actress of 
considerable 
promise and at- 
tractiveness. Per- 
haps the best work 
she has done with 
Mr. Sothern’s 
company was her 
rendition of Betty 
Linley in ‘* Sheri- 
dan.”’ 








E. H. SOTHERN, 


Photograph by Sarony. 





JOHN DREW. 


Photograph by Sarony. 











FRITZ WILLIAMS, 


Photograph by Sarony. 


THREE NEW PLAYS 


“Tag Liar.” 


GUSTAVE BRAVOT, guest of Mme. Rousseau, ne suito: 


for her daughter’ So ear . FRITZ WILLIAMS. 
GEORGES MAUET, also suitor for Mlle. Hotisseau" s hand, 

an d living in the neighborhood ..... . H. FITZGERALD. 
LOUIS GUERINOT, nephew of Madame Rat, and a 

= reer GILES SHINE. 
MONS. PASTUREL, Captain of Police, i in love with Mme. 

MII nat. 2 cccchepenvcsnedobeccecsacea SAMUEL REED. 
MULOT, of the OMA POMS: .0.s55.52sc1.ceceeses OSCAR FIGINAN. 
CANARD, OD RNIN 5c csieics. ccdeccceeceanene W. C. MASSON. 
PHILIPPE, valet to Bravot............. peewnnsis FRANCIS NEILSON. 
PLASNE TOUSBBAU....  . s..ccccccccccscccce KATHARINE FLORENCE, 
I on a ns cuss ocecenkccessenens ead ANNIE CLARK. 
MME. CAROLINE GUERINOT.... .. ... . ....-.- ISABEL URQUHART. 
ie <tr tabaitircatie, baad (stad'echoxcnseeewceee INA HAMMER. 


SCENE.—Mme. Rousseau’s house, outside Paris. TIME.—The 
Present. 


HIS new comedy pioduced at Hoyt’s is a 
translation from the French of Alexandre 
Bisson by Clyde Fitch. The object and 

reason of the hero’s prevarications is his great de- 
sire to win a maiden who is a great admirer of 
bravery. Thereupon the man invents all manner 
of tales of heroism and courage to excite her love 
for him. Naturally by so doing he gets into 
trouble, and this forms the basis of the play. Mr. 
Fritz Williams, than whom there is no cleverer 
light comedian on the American stage, essays the 
principal part. He plays it with that dexterity 
and ease which denote the true spirit of comedy, 
and which Mr. Williams knows so well how 
to assume. Miss Katharine Florence plays with 
her customary sweetness and delicacy, and is as 
pretty as ever. Miss Annie Claik is a promi- 
nent and valued member of the cast ; Miss Isa- 
belle Urquhart is handsome and plays cleverly. 


‘‘An ENEMY TO THE KING.’’ 
A Romantic Drama in Four Acts by R. N. Stephens. 


ERNANTON DE LAUNAY, a Huguenot captain... E. H. SOTHERN. 
CLAUDE DE LA CH&fRE, Governor of Berri, 
ARTHUR R. LAWRENCE. 
GUILLAUME MONTIGNAC, Secretary to the Governor, 
ROYDON ERLYNNE. 
VICOMTE DE BERQUIN .. --MORTON SELTEN. 
BLAISE TRIPAULT, a follower of De Launay, 
ROWLAND BUCKSTONE. 
GILLES BARBEMOUCHE, a soldier of fortune.... DANIEL JARRETT. 









ANTBOINE.. ...... ) ( wecccccccee OWEN FAWCETT. 
ACQUES ... wéisebs.sct ONES ST access scssenes SAM SOTHERN. 
RANCOIS Pa MENTS C. P. FLOCKTON. 
EN. .s55 cn tbendabebians enesende VIRGINIA HARNED. 
EANNOTTE, her maid......... Ee are JEANNETTE LOWRIE. 
DE? <c0c /bachtartesdishanbisweene KATE PATTISON-SELTEN. 

GIRALDA, a Gypsy initohs + hen cbs tnkeened RAY DE BARRIE. 


HE scenes are laid in the picturesque times 

of Henry of Navarre, and the hero is a 
Huguenot captain, upon whose head 

price is set. The father of the heroine is held in 

prison, and to secure his release the daughter 

must deliver the hero into the hands of the enemy. 
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Repulsive as the task is to her, she undertakes it, 
and is befriended on her journey by a young no- 
bleman, who is none other than he whom she seeks 
to destroy. When the two fall in love, and she 
discovers that her knight is the king’s enemy, 
she repents of her bargain. In the end her 
father is released, and her lover receives a free 
passport. Mr. Sothern’s part fits him perfectly, 
and he plays it with that charm of manner pecu- 
liarly his own. In the love scenes, which are 
very daintily written, he is exceedingly felici- 
tous, and in the quick action his alertness and 
vigor and his skilful sword play are particularly 
earnest and convincing. Owing to the illness 
of Miss Grace Kimball, Miss Virginia Harned 
originated the part of the heroine, and she is to 
be congratulated on the beauty and nobility of 
her performance. Not even in ‘‘ Trilby’’ has 
Miss Harned done better work. Arthur Law- 
rence as the stern Royalist Governor played 
with great dignity and strength. The rest of 
the cast is thoroughly capable, but the parts are 
. not calculated to admit of much individuality. 
The scenery is magnificent. 


** ROSEMARY.” 
A Play in Four Acts by Louis N. Parker and Murray Cassan. 
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" OSEMARY” has made an instant success 
at the Empire, and it is a well-deserved 
one. A bachelor of forty years falls in 

love with a girl of eighteen. An unconscious 

coquette, she leads him on, to the exasperation 
of her accepted lover, scarcely older than her- 
self. Her elderly adorer peisuades himself he 
can never furget her, and the last act shows that 
he is partially right—he does remember het, 
with an effort, however. John Drew gives an 
agreeable surprise to those who have known him 
only in ‘‘society’’ productions. Miss Adams 
has made a great success as the charming maiden 
of half a century ago. The other characters are 
well-sustained, Miss Ethel Barrymore creating 
the part of the maid in a most finished manner. 

With so much favor has ‘* Rosemary’’ been re- 

ceived that Mr. Frohman has cancelled most of 

the company’s provincial engagements for the 
season. 









VIRGINIA HARNED 
Photograph by Schloss. 
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Photograph by Falk. 
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Photograph by Falk. 
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Two years ago Cissy Fitzgerald 
first came to ‘‘ dear America’’ with 
the English ‘‘ Gaiety Girl’’ company. 
The dear Americans saw her and she 
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always appealed to the American 
youth: she is British, blonde, and 
beaming. In this latter quality, 
which is so admirably illustrated in 


MISS CISSY FITZGERALD, 


From photograph (copyright, 1895) by Schloss, N. Y. 


conquered them, even as Julius Czsar 
conquered Gaul. Cissy possesses 
three attributes which, as was re- 
marked on her first appearance, have 


the accompanying portrait, lies her 
chief claim to success. Her beam 
and her wink have made her fa- 
mous. For several months Cissy 
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—it seems too formal to call such a 
jolly creature Miss Fitzgerald—beam- 
ed and winked, and _ incidentally 
danced with the ‘*Gaiety Gil,”’ 
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up, so to speak, and placed her in his 
‘“Foundling’’ company, where she 
appeared as the 7ricky Little Maybud, 
or some such delightful personage. 


LILLIAN RUSSELL, 


From photograph (copyright, 1895) by Morrison, Chicago. 


causing the gilded youth to fall 
prostrate before her and the voice 
of the poet to be raised in mellow 
song in her honor. Then the astute 
Mr. Charles Frohman gobbled her 


Here she beamed and winked some 
more, danced a little and spoke a few 
lines, displaying a British accent as 
pronounced and as thick as her fa- 
mous ‘‘ Bath bun.’’ Now she is a star 
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AUBREY BOUCICAULT. 


Photograph by Morrison. 


attraction at Koster & Bial’s, giving a 
new dance, which she has been study- 
ing all summer, and her winking spe- 
cialty with variations. 
* 
ae 

It is doubtful if any woman of the 
stage has ever been more widely ad- 
vertised or photographed than Lillian 
Russell, one of whose latest portraits 
we present this month. Her list of 
operatic successes is a long one, and 
during the past few seasons she has 
usually created three or four new 
characters, singing seven and eight 
times a week. In ‘The Little 
Duke,’’ which she revived last sea- 
son, she made a charming appear- 
ance, and it is in that character that 
the picture presented herewith was 
taken. The title of the new opera in 
which she will be seen this season is 
‘‘An American Beauty,’’ and it cer- 
tainly is an appropriate one, as Miss 
Russell has for yeats enjoyed the dis- 


tinction of being the most beautiful 


woman on the stage. 
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It is a trite and accepted saying 
that famous men do not often have 
famous sons. This has been dis- 
proved, however, in the theatrical 
profession by several popular actors 
who have been or are “‘ sons of their 
fathers."’ Aubrey Boucicault, who 
rejoices in one of the most famous 
fathers the theatrical profession has 
ever known, has played in about as 
great a variety of parts as is possible 
for a young man of his age. Shake- 
speare, modern diama’ and comedy, 
Irish dramas, comic opera, character 
work—in all these has Mr: Boucicault 


‘appeared, and now he is going into 


vaudeville for a season. In this new 
field he will probably give a mono- 
logue or one-act sketch, and will 
open at Keith’s Boston Theatre. In 
parts calling for audacity or roman- 
tic swagger Mr. Boucicault is most 
happy, for he has an attractive man- 
ner and is very handsome. In his 
comic opera venture—‘‘ Madeleine,’’ 
with Camille D’Arville—he was out 
of place. His acting was clever, but 
his singing reminded one of the voice 
of conscience, it was so still and 


small. 


* » 


* * 

A new play to be seen in New York 
during the season is *‘ A Social Trust,’”’ 
by Hilary Bell and Ramsay Morris, 
which was produced in San Francisco 
late in the summer and scored a de- 
cided success. The plot is taken 
from the disaster of the Cordage 
Trust, and several domestic and love 
affairs are involved. Both Mr. Bell 
and Mr. Morris are experienced writ- 
ers, and a really strong play is prom- 
ised. T. Daniel Frawley, who used 
to be with W. H. Crane, but who 
some time ago organized his own 
company in the West, will produce 
‘** A Social Trust.”’ 

* 
* * 

The Empire Theatre Stock Com- 
pany, which has been touring the 
West for about six weeks, will not re- 
turn to New York for the opening un- 


til nearly the first of December, as 
Mr. John Drew is booked at the Em- 
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pire for an extended engagement. A 
new play, probably imported for the 
occasion, will be the first production 
by the Empire company. 
“i 
* 

When Charles Frohman produces 
the dramatization of F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s delightful story, ‘* Tom Gro- 
gan,’ Alice Fisher Harcourt will 
doubtless be seen in the title 16le. 
Mrs. Harcourt is an actress of much 
virility and vigor, and should fill the 
physical requirements of the part, at 
any event. Last season she appeared 
as the adventuress in ‘* The Sporting 
Duchess.”’ 

_., 
* 

Four or five 
years ago, 
during the 
run of a me- 
diocre comic 
opera at the 
Casino, anew 
dance was in- 
troduced by 
an actress not 
particularly 
well known, 
and which did 
not make any 
very great to- 
do. The nov- 
elty of the 
dance con- 
sisted in the 
voluminous 
and diapha- 
nous skirts 
with which 
the dancer 
was envel- 
oped, the 
darkened 
stage, and the 
calcium light 
behind the 
moving  fig- 
ure. Differ- 
ent variations 
of the dance 
were given, 
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yet tocome. Its originator went to 
Paris, elaborated her work, produced it 
ona grand scale, and set the town wild. 
All Paris was talking about Za Love, and 
going to see her. She danced in that 
city for two years, and last summer 
returned to her native land with fly- 
ing colors and a fabulous salary. She 
first appeared at Koster & Bial’s, then 
made a short tour of the country, and 
is now at the Standard, which has 
but recently become a vaudeville 
theatre. Loie Fuller’s dance is a 
wonderful and a beautiful thing. It 
is a work of art. The manipula- 
tion of her endless skirts and dra- 
peries is accomplished with ease and 
dexterity, 
and the cal- 
cium lights 
which are 
thrown on her 
are exquisite 
in shade and 
harmonious 
blending. All 
the tints of 
the rainbow 
and a great 
many that are 
not in the 
primitive col- 
or scheme are 
shown. The 
fire dance, in 
which she ap- 
pears to be 
a moving 
flame, is per- 
haps the most 
vivid of all, 
but the rap- 
idly changing 
shades and 
mingling of 
purple and 
gold, green 
and pink, yel- 
low and vio- 
let, silver, or- 
ange, saffron, 
and red make 
a constant 
and joyous 





but its great- 
est glory -was 


LA LOIE FULLER. 


From photograph (copyright, 1896) by Falk, N. Y. 


feast for the 
eye. 
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HE musical world begins to stir 
and show signs of a little life 
after its long rest, first coming 

the announcement of numerous light 
opera and musical comedy produc- 
tions, which the theatres have been 
ringing with for weeks ; then the re- 
turn of the teachers to their studios, 
full of new ideas 
and fresh energy, 
the students fol- 
lowing slowly ; 
the organists at 
their posts, the 
choir-singers _re- 
suming their posi- 
tions, and every 
European steamer 
bringing doz- 
ens of voices 
trained on the 
otherside. Every 
one is on the gui 
vive for something 
original and start- 
ling, when, in fact, 
there will be only 
general bustleand 
stir, with good, 
bad, and indiffer- 
ent results for a 
month or more 
before the musical 
season fairly 
opens or assumes 
any dignity or re- 
pose. It does not 
seem strange that 
we are sometimes 
thought very lack- 
ing in high mu- 
sical cultivation, 
when we think of 
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the number of comic operas brought 
out every season in comparison with 
other musical works of a higher order. 
Were they all, or half, I might say, 
worthy of musical thought or consid- 
eration, their production would be 
justifiable ; however, the public must 
want them, or managers would not 
deal them out so 
generously. By 
actual count there 
are eight new mu- 
sical productions 
to be given the 
first of this season 
in New York alone 
—in fact, there 
really seems to be 
little else. ‘‘ The 
Caliph,’’ music by 
Ludwig Englan- 
der, with the Jef- 
ferson de Angelis 
company; Fran- 
cis Wilson in 
‘**Half a King,”’ 
an adaptation 
from the French, 
with music by 
Englander ; “ The 
Mandarin”’ of De 
Kovenand Smith ; 
‘** The Gold Bug,”’ 
by Victor Herbert 
and Glen McDon- 
ough; ‘‘ The Gei- 
sha,’’ a London 
production to be 
seen at Daly’s ; 
‘*Lost, Strayed, 
or Stolen,’’ by 
Woolson Morse 
and Cheever 


“* MEPHISTO,”” 
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MISS FANNIE BULKELEY. 
Photograph by Rockwood. 


Goodwin, and ‘‘ Santa Maria,’’ from 
the fertile brain of Oscar Hammer- 
stein, besides a number of new operas 
being rehearsed here to be heard out 
of town. In none of these does there 
seem to be much originality. 


* 
..:4 
Miss Fannie Bulkeley, who is to be 


heard for the first time in light opera 
in New York this winter, has ap- 
peared on several occasions in per- 
formances of ‘* Rob Roy”’ and ‘‘ Ma- 
non’’ out of town with great success. 
Her extreme youth has been the only 
fault managers have as yet discov- 
ered, for her natural talent as an 
actress, as well as her rich mezzo- 
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E A McDOWELL, 


soprano voice, have already placed 
her in high esteem among them. 
Miss Bulkeley is at present appearing 
in the musical comedy “Lost, 
Strayed, or Stolen,’’ at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. Her ambition lies 
in the direction of legitimate operatic 
16les, however, and having so much 
to start with, particularly under the 
guidance of a mother who has held 
the highest positions both here and 
abroad as a concert and oratorio 
singer, Miss Bulkeley is in a fair way 
to attain the loftiest pinnacle of oper- 
atic fame some day. Miss Bulkeley 
is a New York girl, and one might 
say a representative young American 
artist. 
es 

The concert season opens this year 
with many promises of great things, 
although rather late, possibly on ac- 
count of the Presidential campaign. 
Most of the societies resume active 
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work under their former 
conductors, Itis rumored 
that Mr. E. A. McDowell, 
formeily of Boston, will 
conduct the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club. This should 
insure this organization a 
highly prosperous season. 
Mr. McDowell has also 
been appointed to fill the 
new chair of music in Co- 
lumbia College. Thecre- 
ation of this chair of mu- 
sic has caused much dis- 
cussion and comment 
among musicians as well 
as the general public. Mu- 
sic has not been treated in 
any of our universities 
just as they propose doing 
inthis instance. The stu- 
dy in a general sense, asa 
‘ fine art—its general his- 
tory and _ character—is 
quite essential to a liberal 
education. However, it 
remains to be seen whethe1 
it will prove of actual ben- 
efit-or interest even to the 
majority of college stu- 
dentsif treated as ascience, 
Certainly theory, haimony, and coun- 
terpoint cannot be valuable or pleas- 
urable to those not musically inclined. 
The public may derive the greatest 
benefit from the experiment, as it 
may give Mr. McDowell more time 
for composing than his very arduous 
duties in Boston allowed him ; and 
we can but feel delighted at the pros- 
pect of adding to American musical 
literature works of as great strength 
and value as the compositions already 
given the public from Mr. McDow- 
ell’s pen. 
+ * « 

Concert stars innumerable we will 
have, Moritz Rosenthal possibly at- 
tracting the greatest attention. It is 
now about seven years since his last 
appearance here, and as he is coming 
to us very heavily laden with laurels, 
we hope fora rare treat, such as we 
enjoyed from Paderewski. The Rou- 
manian pianist was one of the famous 
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class of remarkable pupils Liszt had 
during the last few years of his life, 
and at that time enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of having a wonderful memory. 
One of his colleagues said that his 
one great passion outside of his mu- 
sic was his love for Heine’s poems, 
and equal to his astounding tech- 
nique was his memory, as he had 
been known to continue without hesi- 
tancy any quotation one would begin 
from Heine, even telling the page on 
which it could be found. Rosenthal 
will first be heard here in November. 


Another concert Star will be Ma- 
dame Chaminade, whose music is 
heard in almost every drawing-room 
in America. Siereking, the Dutch 
pianist, is also to come, Gregoro- 
witsch,. the Russian violinist, will be 
heard here, and many others. 

* 

Prominent among the new con- 
certs talked of are 
the Tuesday after- 
noon musicales 
Messrs. Ruben and 
Andrews have ar- 
ranged to take place, 
beginning in Novem- 
ber at the Waldorf, 
in the new, hand- 
some, and spacious 
ball-room. They are 
to be subscription af- 
fairs, under the pa- 
tronage of prominent 
society -leaders, and 
will afford their pa- 
trons the opportunity 
of hearing such ar- 
tists as Mesdames 
Calvé, Mantelli, En- 
gle and Eames, Mes- 
sieurs Edouard de 
Reszke, Cremonini, 

Ancona, Campanari, 
Bispham, and Plan- 
con, under the most 
favorable auspices 
and amid luxurious 
surroundings. They 
are sure to become the 
‘* smartest’’ affairs of 
a social musical na- 
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ture this season. As these artists 
will be heard outside of the Opera 
House exclusively at these musicales, 
they are undoubtedly positive of a 
large subscription list. Madame Em- 
ma Eames and M. Edouard de Reszke 
will in all probability sing at the first 
musicale. Madame Eames has added 
a number of German operas to her 
repertoire, which she will be heard in 


this season. 


* 
* * 


It is very gratifying to Americans 
to realize that. an American, Miss 
Alice Mandelick, who has received 
her musical training entirely in this 
country, has created quite a little sen- 
sation and much admiration abroad 
by her artistic singing. At a musi- 
cale this summer she had the honor 
of singing to a most distinguished 
audience, numbering among them 
King Oscar of Sweden, who crossed 
the room to her, took both her hands 


ALICE MANDELICK, 
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EMMA EAMES AS “‘ ELIZABETH’’ IN 


and said, ‘‘ You are an artist,’’ which 
was highly complimentary, coming 
from so good a critic as well as dis- 
tinguished personage. Miss Mande- 
lick is a native of New York City, and 
has held the position of solo contralto 
in the Church of the Ascension for 
several years. She will resume her 
old position upon her return from 
abroad. Madame Frida de Gebele 
Ashforth has been Miss Mandelick’s 
only teacher, and deserves unlimited 


‘* TANNHAUSER.”” 


praise for the success of many Amer- 
ican singers both here and abroad. 


st. 
i* * 

It is seldom a French production 
does not lose much of its attractive- 
ness or retain much that is unwhole- 
some in being translated and adapted 
to our stage. Mr. Cheever Good- 
win’s adaptation of ‘* Lost, Strayed. 
or Stolen’’ has improved rather than 
detracted from the charm of this 
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merry, refined bit of nonsense, accom- 
panied by the bright music of Wool- 
son Morse. They have retained 
enough Frenchiness to make it ex- 
tremely chic and lively, without being 
the least risgué. The baby, the inter- 
esting pivot on which the story re- 
volves, has enjoyed as much promi- 
nence as any other member of the 
company. In Chicago, where the 
piece was first presented, the baby, a 
lovely child of six weeks, belonging 
to one of the women in charge of the 
costumes, was obliged to resign its 
part toa doll, owing to the interfer- 
ence of the society which seems to 
take special pains to look after chil- 
dren particularly well cared for. The 
baby still reigns supreme in the com- 
pany, if not on the stage, however. 
Miss Georgia Caine, who as ose has 
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the leading part, is from the Golden 
Gate State, and although very young 
and new to New York, has many suc- 
cesses on her list. Last year she was 
with ‘‘ Wang.’’ Miss Caine is quite 
as naive and charming off the stage 


as on, 


* 
* ok 


The work accomplished by our 
church choirs deserves far more no- 
tice than it apparently receives. 
Many of America’s most distinguished 
composers and musicians form the 
choirs. In fact, choir singing seems 


to be the only field left American 
trained voices, operatic and conceit 
work having been almost entirely 
monopolized by European artists. 
One of the most distinguished choirs 
in New York, and possibly in this 


THE BABY SONG IN ‘‘ LOST, STRAYED OR STOLEN.”’ 


¥ 
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MORITZ ROSENTHAL, 


THE FAMOUS ROUMANIAN PIANIST. 


country, is the one at the West Pres- 
byterian Church, under the able guid- 
ance of Mr. Peter Schnecker, the or- 
ganist, who stands in the front rank 
of church-music writers. The choir is 
composed of home-trained voices, 
Miss Marguerite Lemmon, the so- 
prano, having always studied here, 
and Mrs. Carl Alves, the contralto, 
having been very prominent as one 
of the most distinguished concert and 
oratorio singers. Mr. Reiger enjoys 
the distinction of being considered the 
representative American tenor, and 
Mr. E. Buschnell enjoys the same dis- 
tinction asabass. With the privilege 
of hearing similar choirs every Sun- 
day, either in New York or neighbor- 
ing cities, the musical taste of the 
public should become strengthened 
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and the appreciation of 
high-class music should 
increase. 

+ * 

“The Gold Bug,”’ a 
musical production at the 
Casino, is of wide interest, 
as it savors of the topic at 
present uppermost in the 
minds of the public—at 
least the title leads us to 
believe so. The story is 
a lively satire of fads of 
the present day, the hu- 
morous side of current 
politics, the international 
match-making and recent 
local dramatic successes 
being cleverly woven into 
a well-defined plot by Glen 
McDonough. The music, 
by Victor Herbert, is 
bright, rhythmic, and of a 
much higher order than 
is usual in similar. enter- 


‘ tainments. The staging 
and costumes are ex- 
tremely pretty. The first 


act is laid in Washington, 
D. C., and the second on 
deck of a Naval Reserve 
cruiser. 

Miss Virginia Earl, 
whose recent success in 
‘The Lady Slavey’’ and 
‘In Gay New York’’ was so pro- 
nounced, has the principal character 
in this musical comedy, and quite an 
opportunity to show her versatility as 
a clever actress as well as prima 
donna. Miss Earl has been called 
the Letty Lind of New York. — Bet- 
ter the Virginia Earl of America, as 
she has quite as much individuality as 
any of her European sisters, notwith- 
standing she is American, without 
European training or triumphs as yet. 


* 
ae. 

‘The Geisha,’’ as seen at Daly’s 
Theatre, is certainly a feast of colors 
as well as bright music. Anything 
more gorgeous would be hard to im- 


agine. The scenes, of which there 
are only two, are very Japanese. One 











is a tea-house, festooned with wistaria 
in bloom ; the other, an interior of 
the palace garden, the foreground 
ablaze with chrysanthemums, while 
at the back the snow-clad cone of the 
Sacred Mountain may be seen. As 
may be imagined, these form ex- 
tremely picturesque settings for the 
really magnificent costumes, com- 
posed of gorgeously woven kimonos 
and yamamai in exquisitely delicate 
shades of silk crépe embroidered with 
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flowers. The less elaborate costumes 
are the minstrel suits of blue silk em- 
broidered in red, and the wrestler’s 
costumes, with their obi or sashes of 
about seven yards’ length, the ends 
embroidered with the wrestlers’ mon- 
ograms in red and gold, or white, 
black, and gold. 

Miss Dorothy Morton makes a most 
fascinating picture in her Oriental 
gowns, and enters into the spirit of 
the music with her accustomed intel- 





MISS VIRGINIA EARL, 
Photograph by Schloss, 
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ligence. One of Miss Morton’s cos- 
tumes is of green satin embroidered 
heavily with real gold thread and 
ornamented with colored silk designs. 
Another is a heavy brocade woven al- 
most wholly in gold, with flower and 
stork designs embroidered in silk. 

The production has been a most 
. pronounced success, and the indica- 
tions are that Daly’s will be crowded 
for some time tocome. The music is 
especially pretty, and possesses that 
popular quality known as catchiness. 
The hit of the piece has been made 
by Miss Violet Lloyd, a young Eng- 
lish girl of great beauty and fascina- 
tion. 

+s 

Notwithstanding two grand opera 
seasons were attempted last year, 
with almost failure as the result, we 
hear talk of three companies coming 
to New York this year. It is to be 
hoped they will prove successful. 
The first to be heard is the Imperial 
Opera Company, of which Colonel 
J. H. Mapleson is the director. The 
company opens in New York at the 
Academy of Music on October 26. 
They include in their repertoire all 
the old standard operas and several 
entirely new to this country. One of 
the new operas to be produced is the 
work of Signor Giordano, and has 
never been rendered outside of Italy. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Andrea Cheniar,’’ and 
has met with great success in Italy. 
Among the new voices to be heard 
will be Madame Dardu, soprano; 
Mmes. Huguet, Ehrenstein, and Mey- 
senheim, also soprani. The contralti 
are Mmes. Parsi, Dubedat, Vedal, 
and Scalchi. Signor de Marche, the 
tenor, comes with the company, also 
Miss Susan Strong, a Brooklyn girl, 
who has been studying music abroad 
for some years. She is said to pos- 
sess a voice of unusual range, purity, 
and sweetness. 

+ * 

‘‘The Caliph,’’ the new comic 
opera in which Jefferson de Angelis 
has scored an acrobatic success at 
the Broadway, contains some bright 
music by Ludwig Englander, and the 
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book is full of the usual absurdities 
of Harry B. Smith. The Ca/iph is an 
Oriental potentate who makes an en- 
tirely new set of laws for his subjects, 
then disguises himself and starts out 
to break them all. Many ludicrous 
complications result from this pro- 
ceeding, and Mr. de Angelis extracts 
a great deal of humor from the part. 
He is ably assisted by Mr. Alf. C. 
Wheelan, who is another genuinely 
funny comedian ; Miss Irene Perry, 
as pretty and dainty a maiden as ever 
tripped the stage; Miss Minnie 
Landes, who sings sweetly; and 
Mme. Mathilde Cottrelly, who is al- 
ways delightfully artistic. 


* 
* * 


““Half a King’’ as presented at 
the Knickeibocker Theatre by Fian- 
cis Wilson and his excellent company 
is a genuine comic opera in every 
sense. The situations, dialogue, and 
music simply bubble over with mer- 
riment and some sentiment, while the 
mise-en-scene is almost up to grand 
opera standard. The gowns of the 
-women are particularly effective and 
harmonious in color, as well as his- 
torically correct ; in fact, Paris in the 
eighteenth centuiy seems to have 
been carefully represented in every 
detail throughout the opera. Mr. 
Englander has never given the pub- 
lic better music. The songs are ex- 
quisite, noticeably those of Pierette, 
sung by Miss Lulu Glaser, and sev- 
eral love songs and duets. Some of 
the concerted music is much above 
the average, a septet and chorus with- 
out accompaniment being exceeding- 
ly pretty and original, and the waltz 
movements very ‘‘catchy’’ and at- 
tractive. Inthe finales Mr. Englander 
has sacrificed some good musical 
ideas to noise and dash, which seems 
out of keeping with the opera as a 
whole. Mr. Wilson seems to have in 
this opera greater opportunity than 
ever before to display his inimitable 
cleveiness as a comedian, and also 
gives us a glimpse of the sentimental 
side of Mr. Wilson as an actor. TZire- 
schappe in Mr. Wilson's hands is inde- 
scribably amusing. 

















NE of the 
most prom- 
inent poli- 

ticians of the Em- 
pire State is War- 
ner Miller, whose 
Name appears in 
the public prints 
with great fre- 
quency, and who 

ses as one of 
the apostles of 
sound Republi- 
canism. It is not 
wholly as a poli- 
tician, however, 
that Mr. Miller is 
known to the peo- 

le of the United 

tates, for his 
work in the Sen- 
ate chamber, par- 
ticularly in con- 
nection with the Nicaraguan Canal, has 
made him widely known in this country, 
as well as in South and Central America. 
This canal has always been one of Mr. 
Miller’s pet schemes, and it is only fair 
to him to say that it is one which the 
United States Government should support 
with more heartiness than it has in the past. 
Mr. Miller claims that the canal would bring 
the Pacific coast and its wonderful products 
much nearer English ports, would develop 
the growth and commerce of our Western 
States, add enormously to the trade of 
our Eastern coast, and at the same time pay 
handsome dividends on the investment, 
which he places at $100,000,000. 





WARNER MILLER. 


Photograph (copyright, 
1896) by Schloss. 


* * * 


The work and personality of Mrs. Frank 
Leslie are well known not only to the Ameri- 
can pwhlic, but wherever feminine indust 
and talent are appreciated and admired. 
Always her husband’s chief advisor and a 
hearty co-worker with him, on his death she 
took up his business and continued to man- 
age it. Her success as a business woman 
and as the editor of Frank Leslie’s numer- 
ous publications is a matter of common 
knowledge. For years she has worked un- 


tiringly and conscientiously day in and day 


out, never leaving her desk for any social 
event or entertainment. In the evenings, 
however, she was always a prominent figure 
in important functions, and her own Thurs- 
day night receptions are celebrated. A year 
or so ago Mrs. Leslie leased her business for 
a term of years, and since then has been en- 
joying an extended vacation. She has just 
returned from a fifteen months’ sojourn in 
Europe. From time to time rumors have 
been afloat as to her plans, the chief of which 
was to the effect that she would establish a 
new evening pape in New York City. A 
short time ago Mrs. Leslie told the writer 
that she had not yet decided to accept any 
of the offers that have been made her, but 
that active journalism was extremely fas- 
cinating to her. For that reason she par- 
ticularly enjoyed her work on Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Weekly. It was due to her in- 
fluence that the old Morning /Journad first 
began to use illustrations, which since have 
come to be so prominent a feature of almost 
every newspaper now published. Although 
enjoying her present vacation, Mrs. Leslie 
is not by any means idle. She has mapped 
out a new and strong novel, which she de- 
sires to get to work upon, and she also has 
in mind the idea for a new and original play. 
Not many women have had so busy and suc- 
cessful a ca- 
reer, and some 
of her best 
work is yet to 
come. 

* * * 

The Presi- 
dential cam- ; 
paign this 
year will al- 
ways be re- 
markable for 
at least one 
thing,and that 
is because of 
the men that 
under its au- 
spices have 
emerged from 
obscurity into 
public promi- 
nence. Bry- 
an, Hobart, 
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Sewall, and 
Watson are 
four men lit- 
tle heard of 
previously 
outside of 
their own 
States—the 
two latter be- 
ing strangers 
to many even 


their imme- 
Giate neigh- 
bors. Thom- 


as Watson, 
whom the 
Populists de- 
sire to elect as 
their Vice- 
President, is 
a Georgian, 
whoasamem- 


ber of Con- 





THOMAS E. WATSON. 


gress from that State achiev- 
ed notorjetyby his erratic 
speeches. Mr. Watson edits 
in his spare time a Populist 
paper, and is a lawyer also. 
As he was not born great, 
the opportunity of achieving 
greatness or having it thrust 
upon him is.still before him. 


* * * 


The attention of all 
thoughtful people was at- 
tracted to the address upon 
arbitration made by Lord 
Charles Russell, Chief Jus- 
tice of England, before the 
American Bar Association in 
August. Lord Russell’s 
views are sound and cannot 
fail to be admired by fair- 
minded Americans. The 
evident intention of this, his 
second visit to America, is to ascertain 
the exact attitude of the people of this 
country toward Great Britain, and it is 
to be hoped that he will appreciate the pub- 
lic sentiment toward his iand, and find out 
that fair play in arbitration or any sort of 
controversy is all that the American people 
ask at English hands. Lord Russell’s career 
has been a brilliant and a busy one. His 
first fame was gained as an eloquent and im- 
passioned pleader at the bar. Ten years 
ago he became attorney-general in Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet and was knighted. Two 
years ago he was made lord of appeal in or- 
dinary and invested with a life peerage. As 
English consul in the Behring Sea arbitra- 
tion he became particularly well known to 
Americans, 

* * * 

Among the remarkable rsonalities at 
the national capital for the last thirty years 
is Richard P. Bland, representative from. 
Missouri. Mr. Bland has always been noted 
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for his oe common-sense, unimpeachable 
honesty, and his persistent advocacy of the 
silver theory, his efforts in this. line result- 
ing in the enactment of a law in 1879 making 
the standard dollar full legal tender. It is 
gonecelty admitted that but for the religious 
views of his wife Mr. Bland would have 


_ been the candidate for President instead of 


Mr. Bryan. He is a farmer by profession, a 
lawyer by nature, and an orator by educa- 
tion, and is an exemplar of a large class of 
American citizens who take pride in being 
called self-made men. 


* * * 


The visit of Earl Li Hung Chang, Viceroy 
of the Chinese Empire, to America has been 
the occasion of great delight to the space 
writers of all the newspapers, and a matter 
of respectful curiosity and admiration to the 
entire public. The Earl was accompanied 
by a large retinue of personal attendants 
and servants, even carrying his own cook, 
to whom was assigned a spe- 
cial corner of the kitchen in 
each hotel that the Viceroy 
honored with his presence. 
When Li visited New York, 
he occupied almost an entire 
floor at the Waldorf, and 
that magnificent building 
was gayly decorated with 
Chinese and American flags 
in honor of the distinguish- 
ed guest. Indeed a great 
many prominent buildings 
were ornamented for the oc- 
casion, Whenever the Earl 
rode abroad, he went instate, 
surrounded by his suite and 
escorted by military and na- 
val officers, as well as city 
officials. Thousands of peo- 
ple lined the sidewalks on 
each occasion of the Earl’s 
- a appearance, and the street 
in the vicinit 
of the Wal- 
dorf was al- 
wayscrowded 
with sight- 
seers. His 
gorgeous yel- 
low jacket 
and peacock’s 
feather made 
him a con- 
spicuous ob- 
ject. The red 
plush chair in 
which he was 
carried to and 
from his equi 
page always 

rought up 
the rear of the 
procession in 
a carriage by 
itself. As is 





RICHARD BLAND, 








usual in the case 
of any publicman, 
a number of peo- 
ple tried to adver- 
tise themselves 
through Li Hung 
Chang, and there 
was a fierce rival. 
ry between the 
photographers 
who desired the 
honor of levelling 
a camera at the 
greatest China- 
man on earth. Ar- 
rangements were 
made to take a 
picture of him on 
a certain morning 
by a firm of prom- 
inent photogra- 
phers, but when 
they reached the hotel, it 
was learned that some enter- 
prising man who lived there 
himself had arisen at six in 
the morning, and, like the 
proverbial early bird, caught 
the coveted worm. A rather 
touching and impressive act 
of the Earl’s while in New 
York was his visit to the 
tomb of General Grant in 
Riverside Park, where he 
deposited with his own hands 
a wreath to the memory of 
his dead friend, whom he so 
admired. He also paid a 
visit to Mrs. Grant, and pre- 
sented her with a quantity 
of rich Chinese silk, tea, and 
other valuable souvenirs. 





C. A. DANA 
Photograph by Rockwood, 


* * * 


A strong individuality has 
always characterized Charles 
A. Dana and reflected itself 
on his paper, the New York 
Sun. A keen intuition and appreciation of 
news and a liberal education combine to 
make him a brilliant editor. For years he has 
actively supervised the pages of the Suz and 
been the chief editorial writer for it ; even 
now, at the age of seventy-eight, Mr. Dana 
still actively oversees the workings of his pa- 
per. Conservative toa degree his policy has 
always been, and the vindictiveness which 
is a well-known characteristic of the Sum is 
equally pronounced. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the Sus is a thoroughly clean 
paper. well written, and has ever been free 

tom the scandalous and sensational stories 
in which the ‘ ular’’ journals delight. It 
was also one of the very first newspapers to 
repudiate the Chicago platform in the pres- 
ent Presidential campaign, and is now mak- 
ing a strong fight for sound money. 

* * * 


The little Queen of Holland, who is only 
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WILHELMINA, QUEEN OF 
HOLLAND. 
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sixteen years of age, has just been betrothed 
to her second cousin, Prince Bernard Henry, 
a grandson of the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar- Eisenach. This announcement 
destroys the fiction that the German Em- 
peror intended his eldest son for the husband 
of Wilhelmina, who is two years older than 
the Crown'Prince. Her betrothed is, how- 
ever, second choice, and he is scarcely likely 
to find much favor with the Hollanders on 
account of his German connections. The 
Koninginnetje (little queen) is very popular 
with her subjects, and is a sensible and well- 
educated girl. She is full of the spirits and 
fun of girlhood, and probably inherits her 
mischievousness from her father, the gay 
King William. Many stories are told of her 
pranks and. cleverness and her strength of 
character. It is rather an odd“coincidence 
that although, owing to the prejudices of her 
father, she has not been allowed to learn the 
German language, she is now betrothed toa 
German prince. Just what 
the little queen herself thinks 
of the arrangement is not 
known, but as she is the last 
heir of a great dynasty, she 
will ged waive all per- 
sonal feelings to perpetuate 
the line of succession in the 
ancient house of Orange. 


* * * 


Russell Sage and Hetty 
Green are each remarkable 
in theirway. Both are enor- 
mously wealthy, and at times 
adioluaiiy eccentric, Mr. 
Sage has been a sort of 
‘‘mark’’ for cranks who 
have developed an erratic 
turn of mind in money mat- 
ters, and his little office 
down-town is so arranged as 
to guard him from the sud- 
den intrusion of wild-eyed 
men, witha written demand 
for money in one hand and 
a revolver in the 
other. Mr. Sage, 
with the assistance 
of the eldest son 
of his old confrére, 
Jay Gould, con- 
trols the elevated 
railroad systems 
of New York, and 
with an aggravat- 
ing calmness 
smiles. blandly 
upon the often 
frantic attacks of 
the newspapers 
upon him and his 
road, because of 
his indifference 
to what the pub. 
lic think they 
want. 





RUSSELL SAGE. 


Photograph (copyright, 1895) 
by Rockwood. 
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Ulysses S. Grant was a 
notable man, and in his 
eldest son, Frederick Dent 
Grant, the present genera- 
tion have a personage who, 
if the opportunity presents 
itself, may do as much to 
make himself beloved by 
his fellow-citizens as his 
illustrious father. Of early 
middle age, Mr. Grant the 
younger has — years of 
usefulness beforehim. He 
was the representative of 
this country at the court of 
Austria during the Harri- 
son administration, and is 
said to be engaged now on 
certain literary work,which 
may or may not make his 
reputation, according as 
the peculiar taste of the 
American public may be 
inclined. He is at present 
a police commissioner of 





stood in rather a ticklish 
position of late. A possible 
nominee for President on 
the Democratic platform. 
he was snowed in, together 
with his party, during the 
Chicago convention ; yet 
he afterward entertained 
Mr. Bryan at his home in 
Aibany. When Hill was 
‘*‘instructed’’ to support 
Mr. Bryan, however, he 
came out boldly with a 
statement that he did not 
indorse the Chicago plat- 
form, and that he would 
act independently and 
without suggestion from 
any committee during the 
present campaign. 


* * * 


Arthur Sewall, nominee 
for Vice-President on the 
Chicago platform, is not a 


the city of New York, a . COLONEL: FREDERICK D, GRANT. man of widé reputation— 


sition coveted not only 
or its very comfortable 
salary, but also for the in- 
fluence that goes with it and the absence of 
hard work in connection with the office. 
Colonel Grant, as will be noted in the ac- 
companying picture, is remarkably like his 
famous father in facial appearance. The 
resemblance is even more striking in the 
full face. 

* * * 

David Bennett Hill, who has long been 
one of the most prominent Democrats of 
this country, and who has enjoyed consider 
able popularity both in office and out, has 


Photograph by See & Epler. 


in fact, comparatively few 
ople had ever heard of 
im until the present cam- 
paign brought him into — view. Nor 
is Mr. Sewall popular with the Free Silver- 
ites or with the Populists, as his running 
mate, Mr. Bryan, is, and for that reason he 
may be a drawback to the success of the tick- 
et. The recent overwhelming Republican 
majority in the election of Governor in his 
own State—Maine—was not a favorable in- 
dication of Mr. Sewall’s popularity, and a 
really dramatic element was infused into the 
election on account of his son being one of 
his strongest opponents on the other side. 


A GOLDEN DAY. 


SUN of suns crept up to greet 
‘A day from all days set apart, 
A golden glow o’er all the world, 
A golden hope within my heart— 
A hope that blossomed like a flower 
As morn expanded into noon, 
Then faded in the twilight dim, 
And died beneath the yellow moon. 


Oh, not until the morrow’s sun 
Proclaimed my day and night far fled 
Could I believe that Faith was false, 
That Love was cold and Hope lay dead ; 
And yet how fair and bright it shone, 
My golden hope that turned to clay ! 
Though years have passed, down Life’s gray sky 


Still shines my golden yesterday. 


Clarence Urmy. 




















AMONG THE LILIES. 


THE ADIRONDACK LEAGUE CLUB. 


™ HE love of sport is 
inherent in human 
nature. It is not, 
as many theorists 
declare, an ex- 
pression of the de- 
structive faculty, 
neither has it any 
relation to cruelty or inhumanity. It 
is in reality a survival of man’s past, 
of the period when the individual 
depended upon the chase or the water 
for his daily food. 

The true sporting man is the one 
who does to-day what his savage 
Saxon ancestor did two thousand 
years ago. He journeys to the dis- 
trict where his prey is to be found 
and captures it with the greatest 
skill he can employ, and then he 
utilizes his capture for his own ap- 
petite or for those near and dear to 
him. 

The Berserker vanished 





into the 


woods or upon the wave in the morn- 
ing, and when he had succeeded in 
his quest, returned home triumphant 
with a bear or boar, elk or deer, sal- 
mon or wild bird which he had taken. 
Then with his yellow-haired wife and 
brood of little ones, he enjoyed a 
meal cooked over a roaring wood fire 
better than any monarch ever enjoyed 
a banquet. 

So the true sportsman goes out 
into the forest or the valley ; into the 
marshes or out upon the sea, and re- 
turns to his home, his camp, or his 
club, laden with the trophies of his 
toil. There he has a feast either with 
friends or kindred which has a zest 
such as no money can purchase. 

With the development of civiliza- 
tion and the growth of population, 
game becomes scarcer and sport be- 
cothes more difficult to pursue. Our 
ancestors shot bear where Boston now 
stands ; and at one time Long Island, 
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ON HONNEDAGA LAKE, 


even near New York, was famous for 
its herds of deer. Where Pittsburg 
stands the wild ducks and geese flew 
past in such countless armies that 
they darkened the sky like thunder 
clouds ; and the Hudson River, now 
alive with craft, was at one time so 
full of salmon that the people along 
the banks looked down upon that 
noble fish as a very cheap, unpleas- 
ant, and vulgar food. 

Even in the present century the 
slave-owners of Virginia, in leasing 
their slaves to farmers, put a clause 
or covenant in the agreement pro- 
hibiting *‘ the feeding of the chattels 
with terrapin and canvas-back ducks, 
and stipulating for hominy, pork, 
ham, beef, indian meal, molasses, 
and similar wholesome foods.”’ 

Think of it to-day, with diamond- 
back terrapin at eighty dollars a 
dozen, and canvas-back ducks at seven 
dollars a pair ! 

These social changes have necessi- 
tated the setting aside of tracts of 
wild land as preserves or parks and 
the formation of clubs and leagues of 


sportsmen who desire to keep to- 
gether the charms and attractions of 
wild country life. In some cases it 
takes the form of national or State 
parks and reservations. Of these, 
good illustrations are the Yellowstone 
Park, the Garden of the Gods at 
Manitou, Col., and Niagara Falls 
Park. 

Much more common, however, are 
the territories leased or purchased by 
associations of sportsmen and lovers 
of nature. Gardner’s Island, east of 
Long Island; Jekyll’s Island, on 
the Georgia coast ; and, greatest and 
most famous of all, the great estate 
owned by the Adirondack League 
Club, are representatives of this class. 
These tracts of land are to be found 
to-day in Canada, Maine, New York, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
California, and Oregon. All of them 
are conducted upon the same general 
plan, and all are practically sanita- 
riums for overworked professional 
and business men. The description 
of one is toacertain extent the de- 
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scription of all ; the smaller ones tak- 
ing their cue from the larger ones. 

The Adirondack League Club, 
which may be regarded as the high- 
est type of the clubs of this class in 
the world, was organized in 1890 by 
Robert C. Alexander, M. M. Pome- 
roy, Henry C. Squires, Mills W. 
Barse, and O. L. Snyder. All five 
are men of affairs who preserved a 
deep love for nature and open-air 
sport, and who saw the increasing 
necessity for bringing together those 
who shared their opinions, and also 
for protecting the game in the wilder 
districts of the State. 

They were soon joined by others, 
and in August became the owners of 
a princely territory when they bought 
a tract of land containing one hun- 
dred and four thousand acres in town- 
ships two, five, six, seven, and eight 
in Hamilton and Herkimer counties. 
Besides this magnificent realm, the 
club has a leasehold interest and 
owns the exclusive hunting and fish- 
ing privileges of seventy-five thou- 
sand acres more, 01, in all, a little em- 
pire of about one hundred and eighty 
thousand acres, or two hundred and 
seventy-five square miles. 

Of the one hundred and four thou- 
sand acres, ninety-three thousand are 
still covered by the 
virgin forest—the 
largest forest belt 
left in the Adiron- 
dacks or the State 
of New York. 
Most of the forest 
is birch, iaple, 
and beech; the 
rest consisting of 
spruce, pine, fir, 
hemlock, tama- 
rack, hackmatack, 
cherry, elm, hick- 
ory, chestnut, and 
ash. 

The annual 
growth of the 
wood alone is 
worth between 
thirty-five and for- 
ty thousand dol- 
lars; so that the 
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club, if so disposed, can cut down 
that much timber every year, receive 
that princely income, and still keep 
the wilderness unchanged. In other 
words, the place itself is really a mag- 
nificent investment, which pays thirty- 
five thousand dollars a year from the 
timber alone. 

The land is practically the highest 
plateau in New York State. Honne- 
daga Lake, one of its most beautiful 
bodies of water, is twenty-two hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea, 
while the West Canada lakes, in-an- 
other portion of the territory, are two 
thousand three hundred and forty- 
eight feet above the level of the sea, 
being the highest lakes of any size in 
the Empire State. The mountains 
are, of course, much higher. They 
aid the lakes in cooling the atmos- 
phere and in reducing the extreme 
heat of the summer. 

What with the altitude, the large 
amount of water surface, and the 
primeval forest, the club preserves 
are about the coolest spot in the dog 
days in either the Eastern or Middle 
States. 

The fierce temperatures which pre- 
vail at the sea level, or even on low- 
lying bodies of water like Lake 
Champlain, are utterly unknown in 
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A BOLD DASH FOR LIBERTY. 


this wild paradise. In winter, on the 
other hand, the great forests and the 
water surface militate against intense 
cold and breaks the force of the 
northern winds. People spend De- 
cember and January without trouble 


or discomfort, arfd apparently with- 
out feeling the cold as much as they 
do in the metropolis or the cities of 


the State. Of the wonderful health- 
fulness of the place it is hardly need- 
ful to speak. Like most of the Em- 
pire State, its geological formation is 
silurian, composed of hard crystal- 
lized rock, and singularly devoid of 
marshy or boggy surfaces. The natu- 
ral drainage is excellent, and the 
watercourses so free and so numer- 
ous that they quickly carry off any 
surplus rainfall. This prevents the 
accumulation of decaying organic 
matter. The great forests still fur- 
ther increase the healthfulness of the 
atmosphere by the liberation of oxy- 
gen and the pouring forth of their 
piney perfumes. 

Hay fever and rose fever, malaria 
and miasma, typhoid complaints and 
cutaneous disorders are unknown. 
Pulmonary complaints are only found 
in those who have come from the great 
cities or the lowlands, and not among 
the natives. 


It is a paradise 
for the hunter and 
fisher. The woods 
abound with bear, 
deer, and all kinds 
of game birds ; the 
waters with trout 
and other fish. 
The entomologist 
finds hundreds of 
species of butter- 
flies, moths, and 
other curious 
forms of minute 
life. The geolo- 
gist and mineralo- 
gist have an end- 
less wealth of rocks 
and odd lithologic 
features. The stu- 
dent of arboricul- 
ture will find over 
one hundred and 

ten varieties of trees. The botanist 
can pick his collection from over 
eight hundred different species. The 
biologist can pass a happy week 
at the fish hatchery, and the lover of 
nature can find a thousand places 
with ever-varying contrast of land 
and water, of forest and cliff, of 
waterfall and gorge, of rushing 
streams and silent clearing. 

The club has wisely left nature 
alone. It has not endeavored to im- 
prove the majesty which is to be 
found in a primitive forest. What 
work it has done has been for human 
comfort, safety, and ease. It has, 
first, a superb club house upon Hon- 
nedaga Lake, and another on Moose 
Lake. Both houses have been built 
in a way to make them seem appro- 
priate tothe surroundings. They are 
lodges and not villas. They answer 
the line of the poet : ‘‘ Oh, for alodge 
in some vast wilderness, some bound- 
less contiguity of shade !’’ They are 
large, roomy, cool, and comfortable. 
There is a certain massiveness about 
them which enables them to meet 
the strongest storm with impunity. 
There are quaint corners within 
gloomy corridors, long halls, broad 
stairs, and immense chimney-places, 
where the cool breezes play and make 
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merry day and night. The great tim- 
bers out of which each building has 
been constructed are of aromatic 
wood, and send balsamic odors in 
every direction continuously. Sitting 
in the hall, you breathe pine and 
cedar, hemlock and spruce, fir and 
larch. To this is added the richer 
perfume that comes from an old fash- 
ioned fireplace, where the back log 
and the fore log and the smaller 
sticks between throw flame and 
sparks up the chimney and rare, de- 
lightful odors out into the room. 

Each lodge is a model in its appoint- 
ments. There is a brave kitchen 
with a noble chef. There is a dining- 
room where you can have the dam- 
ask, porcelain, and crystal of the 
Waldorf or the rough plates and 
clumsy utensils of the forest camp. 
The club member on your right may 
be eating a vol-au-vent a la Perigord 
made and served faultlessly, while 
the member on your left may be rel- 
ishing venison which a few days be- 
fore was nibbling the green herbage 
of a distant hillside. 

Here and there in the forest, on the 
lakeside, or by the river-bank, you 
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run across the camp or lodge of some 
member. Here there is infinite vatri- 
ety. Some want to go back to Moth 
er Nature and camp out, making 
their home a lean-to or a mere tent. - 
Others still wilder build a fire when 
night comes, wrap themselves in a 
blanket, making a bed of the bare 
earth, somewhat softened by pine 
needles and the branches of small 
trees. Still others like to combine 
city and forest life and build for 
themselves dainty little homes that 
look as if they had been taken out of 
a picture-book. 

They are of all sorts and kinds. 
Thus, the home of Rob De Peyster 
Tytus isa delightful little building 
which looks almost like those seen in 
Norway. Strong and compact, these 
lodges are so skilfully built that in 
summer they are coolness itseif, and 
in winter they represent what has 
been felicitously termed solid com- 
fort. The one referred to is two 
stories high with a basement be- 
neath. A great peaked roof covers 
the upper story, and smaller ones 
cover each projection and extension 
on the floor beneath. Thereare stair- 
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LITTLE MOOSE LAKE, 


ways to the first floor and doorways 
to the basement. Everywhere there 
are windows—dormer, peak, and 
angle. All over the place is a look 
of hospitality and of lazy comfort 
which appeals to every spectator. 
Intermediate between this charm- 
ing summer home and the simple log 
structures described are any number 
of edifices of different styles and kinds. 
All are marked by comfort and com- 
mon sense. None are marred and 
none mar the wild beauty of the 
scenery by glaring colors or inappro- 
priate architectural effects. Each is 
what some settler might have put up 
for his family. These little camps 
are the chief evidences of human life 
in this great preserve. It must not 
be supposed that no improvements 
have been made barring those named. 
Upon one lake is a little steamer which 
carries passengers and baggage a 
long journey, but one which saves 
much time, trouble, and expense. 
At other points there are roads from 
the outer worlds into the wilderness, 
and everywhere here and there are 
trails or blazes which enable the 


new-comer to find her way, though 
slowly and with hesitation, through 
the exasperating thicket and the dark 
and gloomy avenues of the woods. 

Springs have been arranged so that 
the tired hunter can easily quench his 
thirst ; and ancient camps have been 
kept intact and in good order for the 
use of members desirous of remaining 
out in the summer nights. Upon the 
lakes are excellent boats, and at the 
three chief lodges are guides to whom 
the country is as familiar as is Broad- 
way to the childien of Gotham. 

The benefit produced by the club 
system is very evident when a brief 
comparison is made between the club 
territory and that of other districts. 
In the one the timber is uninjured 
and maintains its pristine beauty ; in 
the other it has been attacked at 
irregular intervals and has been dis- 
figured and taken away so as to pro- 
duce a very unsightly territory. The 
brooks, ponds, and lakes in the club 
territory swarm with fish, while those 
in other districts are almost fished 
out. It is the same with the game 
and with the birds. In fact, the 
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greater care bestowed upon the club 
property brings birds from districts 
which they once frequented, but in 
which they are no longer able to ob- 
tain a living. Thus it is that in the 
club preserves wild duck and quail, 
hare and rabbits, woodcock, grouse, 
partridge, snipe, plover, rail, cranes 
and blackbirds, robins and finches are 
innumerable, while in other neigh- 
borhoods they are extremely scarce. 
Where every- 
body can go and 
shoot and fish ad 
libitumy where 
there are no re- 
strictions ; where 
the game laws of 
the State are not 
properly executed, 
and where the-pot- 
hunter and_ the 
professional fisher- 
man are permitted 
to pursue their 
calling without let 
or hindrance, it is 
obvious that an in- 
road is being made 


upon the _ four- 
footed and _ two- 
footed creatures 


which is bound to 
ultimate in the ex- 
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tinction of each and ail. The Adiron- 
dack League Club even goes to the 
opposite extreme. It is opposed to 
any wanton slaughter in the air, the 
woods, and the wateis. It believes 
in sport, but not in wholesale killing. 
Where it finds lakes and ponds run- 
ning behind it restocks them with 
small fry, so that in a year or two 
their waves are alive with silvery 
denizens, . They believe in killing off 
the destructive agencies such as the 
owl-and+hawk, the cat and.wildcat, 
the patiah dog and the serpent, the 
eel and carp in the waters, so that 
each, variety of game may develop as 
rapidly as possible. 

This wonderful little forest king- 
dom has ‘thirty or forty lakes and sev- 
eral hundred ponds and pools. It 
has miles and leagues of beautiful 
brooks and rushing streams. It has 
rivers, rapids, and cataracts. It has 
groves so thick that there is perpetual 
night within their centres. There 
are hills and mountains which break 
the surface into magnificent valleys 
or wall it into river-threaded plains. 

There are brakes and underbrush 
where the deer or the bear may hide 
themselves for weeks at a time. 
There are gorges where the sunlight 
seldom falls, and rough caves which 
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LODGE AND BOAT HOUSES ON HONNEDAGA LAKE, 


may have afforded shelter to Saga- 
mores in long-gone years. There is 
no charm of Northern scenery but 
what it contains ; there is no beauty 
but what is to be found within its 
long borders. 

The club is not a very large one, 
having about two hundred and 
twenty-five members. These 
are drawn from the 
great professions 
and other call- 
ings of the 
country— 
bankers 
and bro- 
kers, law- 
yers and 
clergy- 
men, ed- 
ito1s and 
physi- 
cians, mer- 
chants and 
manufactur- 
e1s, publishers 
and writers. Like 
all of the newer and 
more _ progressive 
clubs, it admits 












READY FOR A DAY’S SPORT. 


women to its inembership, so that the 
inembers may have as their compan- 
ions their wives and daughters. 

The officers are all men of a State 
or even national reputation. The 
President is Robert C. Alexander, 


the well-known editor, writer, and 
lawyer. 


The Vice-President is Hon. 
Warren Higley; Secretary, 
W. H. Boardman ; 
Treasurer, Spen- 
cer Aldrich ; 
and the As- 

sistant 
Secre- 
tary, E. 

A. Sim- 
mons. 
Thetrus- 
tees in- 
cludethe 
gentle- 
men nam- 

ed and al- 
so ex-Judge 
Henry E. How- 
land, Mills W. 
Barse, Ole I. Snyder, 
William G. De Witt, 
Geoige W.  Park- 
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hurst, Robert F. Wilkinson, C. N. 
Hoagland, Louis B. Jones, Frederick 
A. Booth, Henry S. Harper, and Will- 
iam H. H. Wooster. 

While the club has been devoted to 
sport, recuperation, and recreation, 
its members have found time to do 
excellent work both for themselves 
and the general public. They have 
thoroughly mapped their own prop- 
erty, as well as much of what sur- 
rounds it. Their maps give not only 
the geography, but also the topogra- 
phy, and so show a definite and ac- 
curate idea of at least six hundred 
square miles in the northern part of 
the State. They have listed the fauna 
and flora, and made interesting col- 
lections of the flowers and fruits, 
nuts, leaves, and woods of the vege- 
table kingdom ; of the feathers, eggs, 
nests, and bodies of the birds, as well 
as of the insect, reptilian, and fish 
life found within their borders. 

They have attended to the social 
graces, and have extended a broad 
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and genial hospitality to groups of 
friends in every part of the country 
and from abroad. The improvements 
they have made have been numerous, 
and in many cases very costly. The 
three main lodges which belong to 
the club aie superior to many fash- 
ionable hotels, while the camps and 
cottages of the members represent 
much labor, thought, and cost. 

Where improvements can be made 
by cutting out ugly underbrush or 
removing old stumps or straighten- 
ing paths without interfering with the 
natural beauty of the place, the 
change is always made. Under these 
auspices the estate grows more beau- 
tiful from year to year, and we may 
expect the Adirondack League Club 
to lead all others in the new world as 
well as the old, and its magnificent 
preserve to become a veritable para- 
dise to the spoitsman, the gentle dis- 
ciple of Izaak Walton, to the seeker 
after health, and to the artist looking 
for new inspitation and beauty. 


Margherita Arlina Hamm. 





A CANOE TRIP OVERLAND, 








LADY MEG OF POVERTY BARRACKS. 


S the rambling old supply wag- 
ons appeared creeping over the 
ciest of Crow’s Hill, half a 
dozen men sauntered forth to meet 
them in anticipation of some word 
from the great palpitating world be- 
yond the dreary confines of Crom- 
ley’s Mines. The mail bag was tossed 
from the foremost wagon to a slim, 
rather pleasant-faced young fellow, 
who carried it into a big rambling 
shed of a domicile familiarly called 
** Poverty Barracks,’’ and poured its 
contents on a table littered with frag- 
ments of gold rock and quartz. 

““Mostly papers, of course,’’ he 
said tersely. ‘‘ Some letters for Theo- 
veldt; two for Little Dicky; one 
apiece for Gregson and Summers ; 
all the rest papers.’”’ 

** Fleard about the accident down 
at Chevors ?”* the purveyor of rations 
called, drawing rein before the open 
door. 

** What about it ?”’ 

** Mine busted up last week—went 
up like a rocket.”’ 

** Anybody killed ?”’ 

** Terrible record out. Don’t know 
the ’xact truth yet, but count a hun- 
dred at the lowest figger.’’ 

‘*Good Lord, how terrible !’’ Lit- 
tle Dicky exclaimed, forgetting for 
the moment his precious letters. 

Gregson began reading aloud from 
an Eastern paper the harrowing de- 
tails of the accident, while the men 
gathered about him with sobered 
faces. ‘‘ All underground workers 
buried alive. Widows and fatherless 
crazed with grief—’”’ 

** How terrible !’’ Dicky reiterated ; 
‘but the poor fellows are past all 
feeling now.”’ 

‘* Well, boys, we’ve growled over 
this dull hole long enough, I guess,”’ 
Gregson remarked presently, flinging 
the paper aside. ‘‘ We’rea sight bet- 
ter off than most of us deserve. 
Think of those poor devils going off 
like that !”’ 

*“We’'d be a darned sight better 


off, too, but for our own devilish- 
ness,’’ Summers interposed gloomily. 
** We're truly a fine promising lot all 
in all, and not one of us but has seen 
decent living. I tell you a year out 
here undoes a lifetime of civilization. 
I’ve a mind to toss up the whole 
cussed business and dig potatoes for 
my grub just for the sight of civilized 
folks.”’ 

** You’re an ungrateful chump, who 
doesn’t deserve his salt,’’ Gregson 
put in grimly. ‘‘ Now, there’s Theo- 
veldt, who puts up with the whole 
rioting lot of us as if we were his 
equals instead of the wrecked hulks 
we are. If he’s satisfied, I guess we 
can put up with the inconvenience of 
each other’s company a little longer. 
There isn’t a better man in Colorado 
than Theoveldt, even if he calls him- 
self the names the rest of us de- 
serve.”’ 

“*Yonder’s Theoveldt !’’ Dicky ex- 
claimed, looking out of the dusty win- 
dow to the mountain trail, where a 
horseman appeared riding slowly. 
** What in the world has he got flung 
over his saddle ?”’ 

Theoveldt saluted cheerfully as he 
passed a group of men lounging at 
the open door. ‘‘ Here, one of you,”’ 
he called, “‘ take this parcel of goods, 
please. Careful, Morris, it contains 
valuables. Thanks, I’ll take it now,”’ 
flinging his bridle to Little Dicky, 
who stood by expectantly. He en- 
tered the barracks and proceeded 
gravely to extricate the ‘‘ valuables,”’ 
which proved to be a little girl of 
pethaps three years old, with a sweet, 
demure face lighted by great serious 
brown eyes that wandered slowly 
from man to man in search of some 
familiar face. 

‘*A hundred-dollar girl,’’ Theo- 
veldt said, making a rather awkward 
attempt to dispose of her dingy little 
hood. ‘‘ Here, Gregson, can’t you 
do this business and tidy her up a 
bit? You are the only womanly man 
in the lot of us.”’ 
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‘* Where in the world did you run 
across such a curiosity ?”’ 

Gregson laughed, and went prompt- 
ly to the rescue ; but the child began 
to cry softly, and stretched out her 
arms to Theoveldt, who reseated him- 
self beside her while the men gath- 
ered around to hear her story. 

‘“* When I passed Chevors two days 
ago I went down to the scene of the 
disaster, and I tell you, men, ’twas 
an awful sight—the great chasm at 
the mouth of the shaft, and that grave 
with a hundred men buried under- 
neath. Things looked indescribably 
desolate, and everybody seemed try- 
ing to get away from the sad sight. 
I stopped at the sheds, where a sort 
of hurried auction was going on for 
the disposal of household goods of 
widows who were anxious to go back 
East with their fatherless children ; 
some women stood by with little 
wide-eyed youngsters clinging to their 
gowns, while they offered all manner 
of furnishings and ornaments at any 
figure people were disposed to pay. 
At last the old villain who cried off 
the stuff lifted this baby to the table, 
half in jest, half in earnest, saying as 
she'd been orphaned by accident, and 
was without kith or kin in the world, 
she'd better go with the rest. It was 
not a pretty sight to me, I tell you, 
though I’ve seen some mighty tough 
sights. I put upa hundred dollars, 
clear bid, without one opposing voice, 
and she was promptly knocked off to 
me. What to do with her is another 
thing. For the present I'll hand her 
over to you, Gregson ; you must be 
sort of head governess and nurse, you 
know. She seems a quiet little tyke ; 
she’s a bit confused by the strange 
happenings of the last few weeks, but 
she’ll soon get used to us.”’ 

While they discussed her possible 
future the child fell asleep, nestling 
close to Theoveldt, who laid her gen- 
tly on the table beside him, covering 
the delicate little face from the cold 
draught with an end of her frayed 
shawl. 

‘“What'’s her name?’’ Gregson 
queried presently, establishing him- 
self beside her. 
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‘*‘Mystery. All I can get out of 
her on the subject is Pinkey, which 
is not very definite. We must give 
her some Christian-sounding name, I 
suppose.”’ 

*“Wouldn’t Margaret do?’’ Little 
Dickey suggested eagerly. 


‘* Margaret, Theoveldt echoed 
brusquely, ‘‘not at all. It has an 
uncomfortably fickle sound that 


grates.’’ He glanced down at the 
innocent baby face beside him as he 
spoke. 

“It’s a pretty name,’’ Dicky per- 
sisted half apologetically. ‘‘I know 
a woman by that name—a very pretty 
woman.,”’ 

““T’ve no doubt. So do I—a very 
pretty woman indeed. I guess most 
of us have had experiences that do 
not concern the world at large—little 
dramas all played wrong, with only a 
ghostly remembrance to remind us of 
what should have been the end. We 
are a fine lot to bring up a—a lady, 
let us say—for so she must be in 
time.”’ 

‘‘If there’s any one to do that 
you’re the man, Theoveldt,’’ Gregson 
said gravely. ‘‘I wish no child ever 
had a worse bringing up than what 
you'd give.”’ 

‘You mistake altogether,’’ he an- 
swered, meeting his friend’s looks 
with avery faint smile. ‘‘If I had 
seen myself the wreck I am five years 
ago, I’d have done myself the good 
turn of ending my worthless life. 
Nobody’s fault but my own, either ; 
that’s what hurts.”’ 

‘* Was there a woman ?"’ Summers 
asked. 

‘* Oh, yes,a woman. Depend upon 
it, there’s a woman's influence for 
good or evil inevery man’s life. But 
she was a very good woman—beauti- 
ful too, with all the indescribable at- 
tributes a man ascribes his one queen- 
ly ideal. Her father had swamped 
two fortunes, but was on steady pegs 
when I first knew him, only he hadn’t 
the brain to let well enough alone. 
He struck oil in a little business ven- 
ture—purely a stroke of luck ; took 
the gold fever, and insisted on going 
it very deep in a shaky scheme, like a 
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rainbow bubble, good to lock at, but 
ready to burst up at first touch— 
which he didn’t have the sound sense 
to see. I was in the company’s em- 
ploy at the time, and tried honestly, 
for Margaret's sake, to stop him ; but, 
with his usual conceit, he pooh- 
poohed my advice, and stalked right 
into the trap. There was another 
man, an oily-tongued villain, with a 
blank, sanctimonious face, that struck 
the old man’s fancy. I cor.ld never 
make out whether he intended to 
court Margaret or her younger sister 
before then, but I soon found out. 
Well, the old fellow’s money went 
up in a cloud of smoke, and he came 
to me half crazed with disappoint- 
ment and abject fear at being levied 
for an enormous loan that he couldn't 
pay by hook or crook. He wanted 
me to make him a secret loan of the 
company’s funds to save him from 
the everlasting ruin which he richly 
deserved. Heaven knows it cut me 
to refuse him for Margaret’s sake, but 
I knew she’d sooner starve than stoop 
to such dishonorable means. Then 
Lamont stepped in with his ‘ heart- 
felt sympathy ’—the snivelling cheat ! 
Old Preston snatched greedily at his 
offer of salvation at the eleventh hour, 
without the least thought of the cost 
to Margaret. Well, to sum up the 
whgle infamous cheat, they exacted 
her promise to mary him to save her 
father from exposure and ruin. I 
think I could have killed her before 
seeing her married to the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing—it would have been 
far more merciful. But when she 
told me [I lost-all pity for her—she 
was so stonily calm, colder than the 
snows of winter—and for that wretch- 
ed hour I hated her as I hated myself 
and the whole world. I did not stay 
to see her heart broken; instead I 
made a wreck of my own life too. 
I used some time to wonder if, af- 
ter all, Lamont was not the better 
man, because he’s a scoundrel all 
through the grain, while I had a 
good start.”’ 

‘* And Margaret, where is she ?”’ 

‘*God knows. Dead, I hope. I 
never saw or heard of her since. I 
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put myself as far out of the old life 
and surroundings as possible. And 
to what end ?”’ 

*“ To the end of bringing up a lady 
like Margaret, perhaps,’’ Gregson 
suggested dryly. 

““Oh, yes, we must bring her up a 
lady certainly ; and; by Jove! we've 
got a great job on hand,”’ laughing 
mirthlessly. 

‘* Why not call her Lady ?”’ 

*“ Why not, indeed? It’s most ap- 
propriate for her surroundings. Lady 
Meg, for instance. How does that 
sound, Gregson ?”’ 

““Rather odd, I should say; but 
there’s vittue in variety. Lady Meg 
of Poverty Barracks wouldn’t be bad. 
Not apt to be duplicated, either.’’ 

““Very well. The Lady Meg it 
shall be henceforth.”’ 

‘*Here’s to her health!’’ Sum- 
mers responded, producing a jug of 
‘*mountain dew’ and passing the 
contents around in generous draughts. 

She proved to be a sweet, grave 
child, with quaint, womanly ways and 
wise baby speech. She took very 
kindly to her new home and all her 
blustering, warm-hearted friends, es- 
pecially Gregson, who did his utmost 
to please and amuse her ; but under 
the faintest pressure of fear or un- 
usual happenings she _ invariably 
turned to Theoveldt, whom she con- 
sidered her natural protector. She 
was too young to give any lucid ac- 
count of her former home. Some- 
times, in her reflective moods, she 
spoke of ‘‘ Daddy,’’ but never by any 
chance of her mother. 

She used to patter about the great 
barn-like barracks dressed in curious- 
ly contrived garments—the joint 
efforts of the ‘* handiest’’ miners— 
intent on mysterious quests of her 
own imaginings among a collection | 
of rubbish called ‘* playthings,’’ of 
which she often found cause to cau- 
tion her careless friends, who pound- 
ed about in destructive top-boots. 
Every man of them contributed in 
some way to her happiness, and she 
repaid them by sweet, childish prat- 
tle and winning smiles ; her innocent 
presence influenced the most pro- 

















fanely inclined men to Christian 
quietness of speech and behavior. 

Winter drew on with increasing 
severity. By December the world 
wore a stainless white robe, shroud- 
ing rugged rocks and chasms and all 
the scars of the wide barrens between 
the Elk River and the Grand Mesa. 
The supply wagons lagged for hours 
over the dreary dazzling expanse of 
snow between Station F and the Bar- 
racks. 

‘‘Christmas will soon be here !’’ 
Theoveldt exclaimed one night with 
an air of discovery, when they circled 
about a roaring fire, with Lady Meg 
in their midst. ‘‘ We ought to have 
a Christmas tree for Lady Meg. How 
would you like a Christmas tree, my 
little lady ?”’ 

‘* What is a Trismas tree ?”’ 

‘* Oh, it’s something very nice,’’ he 
explained lamely. ‘‘ Every one is 
very happy and very good about 
Christmas time, and tries to make 
everybody else happy. What would 


you like for Christmas, little lady ? - 


A beautiful doll, for instance ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she assented cheerfully. 

‘* What else? Candy ?’’ 

** Yes, candy too.”’ 

‘*By Jove! men, we must have 
some little surprise for her ladyship, 
and I'll fix it up if I have to go down 
to Rushville myself. We can’t do 
anything at the station, of course. 
Suppose I go down to-morrow? The 
roads are awful, I know; but they 
won’t improve this season.’’ 

‘** Pretty risky business,’’ Gregson 
put in gravely. ‘‘ The air is full of 
snow that’ll fall some time before 
twenty-four hours sure. Better wait.’’ 

‘‘ Why, man, there’s notime. To- 
day’s the eighteenth. Why on earth 
didn’t some one keep track of dates, 
like Christians! You’re a nice one, 
Gregson, to bring up a child. I'll 
risk it if it doesn’t snow to-night.’’ 

It did not snow that night, but the 
morning dawned gray and cold, with 
the low, chilling winds of an ap- 
proaching storm. The gloomy pros- 
pects annoyed Theoveldt, but did not 
defer his plans. In spite of his men’s 
contrary advice he started for Rush- 
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ville, seventeen miles down the val- 
ley. Meantime the cold increased 
rapidly, and toward noon a raging, 
tempestuous north wind rose with a 
blinding fall of snow that finally cul- 
minated in a blizzard of terrific vio- 
lence. The menatthe Barracks knew 
that nothing short of a miracle could 
save Theoveldt , and as they did not 
believe in miracles, they grew very 
silent and gloomy, for every man of 
them loved Theoveldt unreservedly. 
Lady Meg added to the general de- 
pression by persistent inquiries for 
her fiiend, which ended so unsatis- 
factorily that she cried herself to sleep. 

The storm continued with unabated 
fury throughout the night. None of 
the men slept. Atdawn four of them 
started out through the unbroken 
drifts on a hopeless quest, to return at 
night utterly exhausted and discour- 
aged. Four anxious days passed in 
fruitless search, and at the end of that 
time hope died in the hearts of the 
most sanguine. 

At noon of the fifth day the supply 
wagons emerged slowly from the 
waist-high drifts over the dazzling 
crown of the bluffs, bringing the cher- 
ished letters, which Gregson hastened 
to extract from the pile of rations. 
As he thrust the canvas wagon-cover 
aside he uttered a cry that brought 
all the men to his side. 

** Hold, Gregson! It’s I,’’ said a 
weak, familiar voice from the depth of 
the wagon bed as Theoveldt’s pale, 
ghastly face tose from his pillow of 
buffalo skins. ‘‘I’m sadly out of 
joint and stiffer than a ramrod, but 
perhaps I can pull myself together 
again with your help.’’ 

Half an hour later the dull, gloomy 
Barracks was turned into a house of 
joy, with Theoveldt the hero, miser- 
ably weak and ill, but triumphant, 
ensconced on an improvised couch 
before the fire, telling his story. 

‘*It wasn’t pleasant frum the be- 
ginning,” he said with a feeble re- 
vival of the old cheerful spirit. ‘“‘I 
drove right in the teeth of the biting 
wind, guided by my compass till the 
sullen light gave out and I had noth- 
ing to depend on but my horse, who 
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toiled bravely on till a sudden misstep 
sent us over the ledge of rocks below 
Devil’s Point. When I recovered 
from the shock of the fall all about 
me was as black as Hades, and I was 
unable to move by reason of the 
wrenches and bruises I had received ; 
but I found myself somewhat shel- 
tered by the rocks and the dead body 
of my horse, which, fortunately, had 
not fallen on me, but so close as to 
keep off the edge of the freezing blast. 
I had just strength enough left by 
morning to call aloud in chance of 
rousing some passer-by ; but in my 
heart I counted on just forty-eight 
hours of torture before the end should 
come. I fancied from time to time 
that I heard the reverberations of 
wood-cutting, but it was probably the 
snapping of dry twigs in the frosty 
wind. Why Denby finally found nte I 
must live to prove, for it was truly a 
miracle—and miracles are not wrought 
for nothing. He did what was the 
printipal thing—by instinct he said 
—and took me to his solitary cabin in 
the valley for such repairs as we were 
capable of between us. From there 
he took me in a’snow drag in time for 
the supply wagons. Why should a 
man remember the details of a hor- 
ror. All is well that ends— Ah, 
Lady Meg, queen of the Barracks, 
you shall have a Christmas tree after 
all,’’ he concluded, pointing to divers 
bags and parcels scattered about. 
‘* The best the men could do at the 
station. It’s a poortreat, little maid, 
but you’ll not complain, I know.” 
Christmas Day dawned clear and 
wonderfully mild for Colorado. The 
Barracks wore a distinctly festive air, 
with its sprigs of fir and holly cover- 
ing the unsightly walls, and in the 
midst a fir tree decorated with home- 
ly offerings of clothing and playthings, 
all specimens of the miners’ handi- 
work, and a goodly variety of ques- 
tionable sweets. There were a num- 
ber of small arm-chairs of original 
pattern, a couple of wooden jack- 
dolls, two tables on abnormally short 
legs, and a bureau that resembled 
nothing so much as a wrecked dry- 
goods box ornamented with empty 
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spools for knobs. There was also 
yards upon yards.of bright blue 
worsted stuff—a couple, of shawls 
such as the squaws of fiction usually 
wear—and candy of infinite variety 
and size; but the crowning glory of 
it all was a carriage sled painted blue 
and red, to be drawn by Lady Meg's 
devoted subjects. The child was de- 
lighted beyond expression. Her oc- 
casional little joyous outbursts were 
like a sudden radiance of sunshine, 
without call or cry, but full of infec- 
tious warmth and pleasure. The 
conflicting stories of Santa Claus 
told in confidence by each of her 
friends confused her sense of justice 
somewhat, but her natural generosity 
came to fhe fore, and she offered parts 
of her treasures in turn to every man 
of them. 

In the midst of the revellings some 
one rapped smartly, and Gregson 
threw open the door to admit two 
strangers, a man of rough but kindly 
exterior, evidently of the working 
class, and a lady, unmistakably a 
lady. After a civil salutation the 
man went to the fire and began rub- 
bing his mittened hands briskly, while 
his companion took in the festive 
scene in one sweeping glance. She 
was a tall, fair woman with grave 
eyes and delicate features, and pale, 
clear skin, now slightly flushed with 
the frosty atmosphere. 

**T do not know whom to address,”’ 
she said, looking about helplessly, 
‘“but may I ask’’ (Lady Meg rose 
suddenly from her circle of small fur- 
niture on the floor and looked over the 
edge of the table at the intruder in 
troubled wonder) —*‘ may I ask whose 
child that is?’ the stranger contin- 
ued, taking a step forward—she had 
refused to be seated. 

““She belongs to the Barracks,’’ 
Gregson found voice to say civilly in 
the face of a lady’s unusual presence. 
An irrepressible smile spread over 
the attentive faces ranged about. 
‘** No one in particular,’’ he added, as 
an afterthought. 

** I was told that achild was adopt- 
ed by a miner living somewhere near 
the Elk River—Cromley Mines, 1 











believe. Am I right in thinking this 
the place ?’’ 

The wide-spreading branches of the 
tree limited Theoveldt’s range of ob- 
servation to the fur-trimmed edge of 
her garments ; but he raised himself 
and leaned forward, listening intently, 
while she began to explain the object 
of her visit in a peculiarly clear, liquid 
voice that ran through his tumultuous 
thoughts like an undertone of rare 
but familiar music. 

**] have reason to believe that she 
is my niece,’’ she said calmly, after 
little prologue of details, ‘‘ the daugh- 
ter of a miner who lost his life in the 
Chevor casualty.’’ 

““That may be,’’ Summers said 
gravely, ‘‘ but she belongs to us now, 
fair and square, by a cold business 
deal. You may not know that she 
was sold at auction.”’ 

**Sold at auction!" she echoed, 
paling suddenly. ‘* Suchathing can- 
not be possible even in this God-for- 
saken land.”’ 

** Nevertheless it’s true. Theo- 
veldt will show you the bond of his 
purchase.”’ 

At the mention of his name she 
threw a startled glance around the 
room. 

‘“‘ Margaret!" he cried involun- 
tarily, leaning forward deathly pale, 
when she turned and faced him with 
a little shudder of pained surprise. 

“* Gerry—Mr. Theoveldt! Are you 
ill? Ah, pardon me, I am so sorry to 
see you so.”’ 

‘** No, no,’’ he contradicted in the 
face of overwhelming evidence, “ it 
is nothing.”’ 

A little embarrassed pause followed, 
during which Margaret stood by help- 
lessly. ‘‘ Won’t you tell me about 
the child ?’’ she asked, taking the 
proffered seat facing Theoveldt. 

** There is nothing to tell but what 
Gregson has just explained. I don’t 
see but that she belongs to us by 
right of bond. Of course, if she’s 
your niece—but I really hope you 
may be mistaken, for I don’t see how 
we can let her go now.”’ 

““We simply couldn’t,’’ Gregson 
insisted, looking about him conscious 
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of the support of his fellows. ‘‘ You 
shouldn't ask it, you know.’’ 

““T have conclusive proof that she’s 
my sister’s child,’’ Margaret an- 
swered, weakening visibly under the 
strongly apparent opposition. 

**She is the joy of the Barracks,’’ 
Gregson went on doggedly. ‘‘ Not 
one of us would give her up willingly 
—can’t you see that ?—while likely 
you have others—”’ 

‘“No, I have no one,’’ she said, 
drawing a deep breath like a sigh 
suddenly checked. 

*“Where is Lamont?’ Theoveldt 
involuntarily asked in a voice so low 
that she barely heard it. 

*““Do you not know that he mar- 
ried Lois after—and this is his little 
daughter ?”’ 

‘““Lamont’s child!’ he echoed, 
raising himself with a painful effort. 
““Come here, Lady Meg.’’ She 
slipped from Gregson’s lap, where 
she had established herself at the first 
shock of surprise, and made her way 
timidly through the chaos of Christ- 
mas gifts to Theoveldt. 

‘*There’s not the faintest likeness 
to that scoundrel Lamont,”’ he said, 
drawing the shy little girl closer to 
him, looking earnestly into her inno- 
cent upturned face; ‘“‘ but she has 
somewhat of your look, Margaret. 
All things beautiful always remind 
me of you. Lady Meg, do you wish 
to leave us for a better home with 
this lady ?”’ 

‘“No,’’ she replied, answering his 
steady gaze with looks of love. 

‘You see, Margaret, she does not 
want to leave us. It’saclose call be- 
tween us, ladmit. Perhaps the law—”’ 

‘*The law!’’ she echoed, a little 
note of scorn threading her voice. 

**T have no doubt your father will 
take the matter before the courts.’’ 

‘*My father is dead, Gerry,’’ she 
said, speaking the old name uncon- 
sciously. 

** And you are alone ?”’ 

“*Yes,"’ quietly. ‘‘ And this little 
girl—”’ 

‘* She would be a great joy to you 
also, I know. She’s a wonderful lit- 
tle sunbeam. The Barracks would 
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be a dreary, godless place without 
her.’* 

** But what of herfuture? A child 
needs so much care aside from sup- 
plying her physical wants.”’ 

‘‘ That is true. She needs a wom- 
an’s care. We might persuade a 
suitable person to live here for a 
time—we’ve thought of that ; but we 
decided to wait a little while, for we 
must have a lady to care for her— 
truly a lady—which makes our quest 
very difficult. You see, we all want 
to give her the very best of every- 
thing, with the condition only that 
she must stay with us.”’ 

‘* Have I, then, no claim to her? 
That is very hard, Gerry.”’ 

*‘ There is only one way out of it, 
Margaret. You see, we can't let her 
go. Will you stay with us? It will 
be a good deal easier, you see ; for if 
you take Lady Meg away you'll have 
to take all the rest of us, which might 
be inconvenient. This is a dull, 
dreary place ; but you could make a 
palace of a hovel.” 

The ensuing silence was painful. 
Margaret paled and flushed by turns, 


and all eyes were upon her, for every 
man among them held his breath in- 
voluntarily with the tension of keen 


expectation. They could not under- 
stand that a woman, having once 
loved Theoveldt, could ever forget 
his worth. 

‘*Tell me, Margaret,’’ he asked 
presently, ‘‘ is there any one else ?’’ 


THE POET. 


‘‘There has never been any one 
else,’’ she answered simply. 

‘* That is far more than I have de 
served,’’ with a swift, brilliant smile 
that transformed his dark, pale face 
as a rift of sunlight makes a gloomy 
landscape beautiful. ‘‘I have not 
lived a blameless life, but I have 
loved you always, Margaret, since 
first I knew you, and through all the 
dark hours between that time and the 
present the thought of you has been 
the one joy of living. The past—’’ 

““What have we to do with the 
past ?’’ she interrupted gently. ‘I 
too have been to blame. There is 
but cne way—to begin all over with 
new hopes and aims.”’ 

““ Are you sure?’ 

‘Quite sure,’’ with a tender little 
smile. 

‘* All the happiness possible to one 
little human life has been put into this 
hour for me, Margaret,’’ he said 
simply. 

Gregson stepped forward and laid 
his hand on the door, with a quick 
backward glance at his fellows, who 
followed him out silently, even to the 
stranger. 

Half an hour later Margaret opened 
the door for Lady Meg, who stood 
for a few seconds blinking helplessly 
in the sudden contrast of dazzling 
light ; then, lifting up her clear child- 
ish voice, called cheerily, “ Tum back ! 
Dreds’n, Yiddle Dicky, an’ ev’body ; 
tum back !’’ 

Emil O. Peterson. 


aoe POET. 


E dwells apart, the birds and bees 
Tell him their sweetest mysteries ; 

From nature, tender, good and true, 

He garners wisdom’s honey-dew. 


The sky, the mountain, and the mead 
Are precious books where he may read, 
Writ in the sunshine on the sod, 

The word, the thought, the love of God. 


Robert Loveman. 
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spiration which resulted 
in “‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ 
as we know them to-day, 


but which has never been 





Actresses without num- 
ber have essayed to im- 
personate the fair maid of the Capu- 
lets—some in impulsive, untrained, 
but ardent youth ; others with years 
of experience and polished grace to 
balance their lack of girlish beauty. 
As Hamlet has been said to be the 
goal of every actor, somight /u/iet be 
said to be the ideal of every actress ; 
and as no actor has completely failed 
in the character of the Danish prince, 
neither has any actress yet complete- 
ly failed in portraying the tragic hero- 
ine of Verona. One may have pos- 
sessed special personal beauty or 
grace ; another may have exhibited 
the ideal tragic temperament ; still 
others may have biought to the part 
in turn new attributes and ‘“* busi- 
ness’’ in the various scenes—coyness, 
coquetry, youth, pathos, passion, fear, 
fervor, abandoned grief, exaltation, 
and tragic despair—and over /u/iet, 
perhaps more than any other charac- 
ter in the history of the drama, has 
been shed the brightest light of his- 
trionic genius. 

As to the source of the story of the 
Veronese lovers, it has been traced to 
many Italian legends both in prose 
and poetry, and even as far back as 
to a Greek romance of the Middle 
Ages. A story which may or may 
not have been the original of the in- 


referred toin this respect, 
is the ancient tale of 
Pyramus and Thisbe, who lived dur- 
ing the reign of Semiramis, Queen of 
Assyria. They were children of two 
noble houses between whom there 
existed an ancient grudge, anda high 
and cruel wall prevented the lovers 
from meeting to exchange their sweet 
vows. One day, however, they were 
to meet unde: a certain white mul- 
berry tree. Thisbe reached the tryst 
first, and, while waiting, a savage 
lion sprang out from behind a rock 
and forced her to flee for her life. In 
escaping, she dropped her veil, which 
the lion rent with his bloody jaws. 
Pyramus, arriving a moment later, 
beheld this frightful spectacle, and 
believing that his Thisbe had perished 
while awaiting him, was so overcome 
with grief and remorse at having per- 
suaded her to meet him, that he drew 
his dagger and plunged it tq his heart. 
Sinking beneath the mulberry tree, he 
died ; his blood was absorbed by the 
roots of the tree and mounted to the 
fruit, which turned purple. The lion 
having gone away, Thisbe came forth 
from her hiding-place, and was horror- 
stricken upon seeing her beloved Pyra- 
mus dead before her. Seizing his dag- 
ger, she gave one blow, and fell dead 
across his body. The lovers were thus 
found by their parents; the differ- 
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MRS, CIBBER, 


““THE MOST PASSIONATELY PATHETIC OF ALL THE 
JULIETs,” 


ences of the families were reconciled 
by common sorrow, and they united in 
building a magnificent monument to 
Pyramus and Thisbe. Whocan read 
this ancient fable without immediate- 
ly thinking of Romeo and Juliet? 
Whatever the source, Shakespeare’s 
drama has stood, and will stand, for 
all time as the most beautiful, poetic, 
and sublime love tragedy ever writ- 
ten, and the two characters have be- 
come symbolical of all sighing, love- 
lorn, and unhappy youths and maid- 
ens. 

One of the most notable events in 
the history of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ 
was the rivalry between David Gar- 
rick and Spranger Barry in London, 
1750; but this memorable occasion 
was a battle of Romeos rather than of 
Juliets, as the actors in question were 
of greater prominence than their lead- 
ing women. Nevertheless, two beau- 
tiful and talented /u/iets vied with 
each other to gain the greater renown 
and to render her Romeo victorious. 
Mrs. Georgiana Bellamy (or George 
Ann Bellamy, as she is usually called) 
was the /u/tet to Gariick’s Romeo at 


the Drury Lane, while the “ silver- 
tongued’’ Barry, at the Covent Gar- 
den, had for his partner Mrs. Cibber, 
‘‘the most passionately pathetic of 
all the /udiets.’’ By reason of his ex- 
treme grace and manly beauty, and a 
special aptitude for the part, Barry’s 
Romeo surpassed that of Garrick, who, 
though intellectually superior to Bar- 
ry and a man of greater genius, still 
lacked the personal attractions of the 
ideal Romeo. In after years the two 
meh played again at rival theatres in 
the character of Zear, and Gartick 
easily eclipsed Barry. 

But to return to our Juliets. George 
Ann Bellamy made her début at the 
age of fourteen, and her beauty and 
intelligence created a considerable 
impression. It is said that Lord By- 
ron was so infatuated with her that 
he actually abducted her after she had 
refused to listen to any of his pro- 
posals ‘‘except marriage and a 
coach.’’ The youthful actress was res-. 
cued, however, and she played with 
Garrick for some time. In Dublin 
her ‘‘ fair face and blue eyes’’ created 
such a furore that a riot occurred at 
the theatre, and one young enthusiast 





GEORGE ANN BELLAMY, 


DAVID GARRICK’S “ JULIET.” 











climbed upon the 
stage and burst 
into her dressing- 
room. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds called 
her ‘‘an accom- 
plished actress,’’ 
and Dr. Johnson 
affirmed that 
‘Bellamy left 
nothing to be de- 
sired.’’ Although 
conceded to be the 
most beautiful 
woman of her day 
and an actress of 
great prominence, 
she gradually 
drifted away 
from the circle of 
talent and respect- 
ability, finally be- 
coming but a 
wreck of her for- 
merself. In178s, 
worn by poverty 
and sickness, she 
was given a benefit at Drury Lane 
which brought enough to keep her 
comfortably until her death, three 
years later. In the heyday of her 
prosperity she had given one thou- 
sand pounds toward the better cloth- 
ing of the British soldiers stationed 
abroad, and after this noble act of 
generosity she never passed a sentinel 
on guard without receiving a blessing. 

Mrs. Cibber, wife of Colley Cibber, 
the dramatist, was more famous for 
her artistic temperament and passion- 
ate power as /u/ie¢ than for the per- 
sonal beauty she brought to the part. 

One of the most romantic stories 
which has an actress for its heroine— 
and there are many—is that of Mrs. 
Mary Robinson, aée Darby. Married 
at the age of sixteen to a man who 
failed to provide for her, she was 
obliged to seek the stage as the best 
means for a livelihood. Garrick en 
gaged her for the Drury Lane, and 
she appeared at this house in 1776 as 
Juliet. UHer youth and talent at once 
made an impression, and in a short 
time she found herself the favorite of 
London. By royal command she ap- 
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ELIZA O'NEILL. 


“THE IRISH SIDDONS.” 


peared as Perdita 
in ‘* The Winter’s 
Tale.’ Again her 
ability charmed, 
and she greatly 
pleased the fancy 
of Prince George 
of Wales. He 
wrote to her, ad- 
dressing the letter 
to ferdita and 
signing himself 
Florizel—her lover 
inthe play. Their 
acquaintance rip- 
ened into a /iaison, 
which, however, 
did not last for 
long. When the 
fickle prince de- 
serted her, Perdita 
disappeared. She 
was heard of in 
Paris, and then 
dropped out of 
sight. About this 
time in America a 
Mrs. Robinson was playing in Lind- 
say & Wall’s company at the Balti- 
more Theatre. She enacted /udiet 
to the Romeo of Mr. Wall, and the 
general supposition is that she was 
identical with the popular Perdita of 
London. The real truth of her sad 
life is not known. 

Sarah Siddons, probably the great- 
est actress the world has ever seen, 
played /udiet in 1789, long after she 
had won. triumphs in more robust 
parts, and after Sir Joshua Reynolds 
had painted the famous picture of her 
as ‘‘ The Tragic Muse.’’ At this time 
she was twenty years older than the 
age ascribed by Shakespeare to his 
heroine. 

Eliza O'Neill, who was frequently 
called the ‘‘Irish Siddons,” was a 
famous Juliet in her day. She is de- 
scribed as having been remarkably 
beautiful, with dark, glossy hair and 
skin like marble, while her acting 
combined both witchery and pathos. 
During her career in London no other 
actress appeared as /u/iet, in which 
part she made her London début. Her 
success was immediate, and she con- 
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ELIZABETH FARREN, 


tinued a great favorite until her mar- 
riage and retirement in 1819. Her 
life was not only a celebrated and re- 
markable one from a dramatic point 
of view, but her private character was 
one of beautiful purity. It is related 
that Miss O’Neill always felt to an 
extreme degree the character she was 
playing, and abandoned herself en- 
tirely to the emotion of the moment. 
One writer called her a ‘“‘ hugging 
actress,’” and Macready is quoted 
thus : ‘‘ She was an entirely modest 
woman, yet in acting with her I have 
been nearly smothered with kisses.”’ 
Elizabeth Farren (1759-1829) also 
played /u/iet, although her forte was 
in the portrayal of the fine lady in the 
comedies of the day. She possessed 
considerable beauty and much ele- 
gance of manner. The Earl of Derby 
paid her marked attentions for years 
before the death of his wife, and it 
was only six weeks after this event 
that Miss Farren became Countess of 
Derby. For all this she was received 
at court by such a rigid discriminator 
as Queen Charlotte, who accorded 
the actress many marks of favor and 
recognition. 
Another old-time English actress 
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- on the stage in 1809 at Dublin. 






who was celebrated for her /udiet was 
Mary Dyke, better known as Mary 
Duff. She was born in London in 
1794, and made her first appearance 
Her 
two sisters appeared with her, and 
their first work was dancing. All 
were beautiful and of attractive per- 
sonality. The poet Thomas Moore 
acted with them in a charity perform- 
ance, and fell in love with Mary, but her 
heart had been given to John Duff, a 
rising young Irish actor. Moore sub- 
sequently married her sister Elizabeth, 
but his poems contain many allusions 
to Mary. Mary was only sixteen at 
the time of her marriage. The young 
couple came immediately to America, 
and Mrs. Duff's first appearance on 
the American stage was made as /udiet 
at the Boston Theatre in 1810. After 
the death of her husband, in 1831, 
Mrs. Duff had a most distressing ex- 
perience on account of the poor sala- 
ries paid to artists in those times, and 
having ten children to provide for. 
Much trouble almost unbalanced her 
reason, but in five years she married 
Mr. J..G. Seaver, with whom she went 
to New Orleans, and spent the last 
few years of her life. Her stage ex- 
perience lasted nearly thirty years, and 
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SAID BY THE ELDER BOOTH TO BE THE FINEST ACTRESS 
IN THE WORLD. 
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her list of parts numbered over two’ The elder Booth once declared that 
hundred. She was considered an ac-_ she was the finest actress in the world. 
tress of exquisite sensibility and melt- Frances Ann Kemble, or Fanny 
ing tenderness. Intheimpersonation Kemble, as she has always been 








FANNY KEMBLE. 


WELL KNOWN IN AMERICA FROM HER FRIENDSHIP WITH THE LITERARY COTERIE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


of suffering and plaintive grief she known, came by her dramatic talent 
was unrivalled. Her private char- naturally. She was the eldest daugh- 
acter was one of rare beauty and_ ter of Charles Kemble and the niece 
benevolence. She died in 1857, and of Mrs. Sarah Siddons. In her “‘ Rec- 
is buried in Greenwood Cemetery. ords of a Girlhood”’ she tells of her 
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CHARLOTTE AND SUSAN CUSHMAN 


as ** ROMEO AND JULIET.” 


début at the Covent Garden, on which 
occasion she played /uéiet, The night 
of the performance she was fearfully: 
nervous, and in her dressing-room, 
fully garbed for the part, she was 
half fainting when her cue came. As 
she stood in the wings waiting for 
her entrance she had to be supported, 
and when the JMurse finally called 
** Juliet !"’ the gil had to be pushed 
on to the stage. Miss Kemble writes 
as follows: ‘‘I ran straight across 
the stage, stunned with the tremen- 
dous shout that greeted me, my eyes 
covered with mist. . I got hold 
of my mother (who was playing Zady 
Capulet), and stood like a terrified crea- 
ture at bay. I do not think a word I 
uttered during this scene could have 








been audible. Inthe next, 
the ball-room, I began to 
forget myself. In the fol- 
lowing one, the balcony 
scene, I had done so, and 
for aught I knew I was 
Jultet.”’ 

Miss Kemble was not a 
beautiful woman, but he1 
utter absorption in her 
part and her great power 
of expression won her an 
enviable reputation. She 
did not love the theatre ; 
in fact, she said that the 
stage was “‘ positively odi- 
ous’’ toher. After play- 
ing Juliet, other Shake- 
spearean rOles, and vari- 
ous parts of the day 
successfully in London 
and the provinces, she 
came with her father to 
America, and acted here 
for two seasons. At the 
close of her second tri- 
umphant tour she married 
Mr. Pierce Butler, and 
went to live on his Georgia 
plantation. Her mairiage 
was not a happy one, and 
she obtained a divorce, af- 
ter which she did not act 
again. She purchased a 
country home near Lenox, 
Mass., which she called 
** The Perch.’’- By rea- 
son of her brilliant mind and en- 
gaging personality she was a general 
favorite in the neighborhood, which 
numbered many prominent literary 
and political men. On her black 
horse she was a familiar figure for 
miles around, and a sort of bloomer 
costume that she used to wear excited 
a good deal of comment. On special 
occasions, while picnicking with con- 
genial spirits, she would mount a 
crag or lofty rock in the midst of the 
forest and declaim Shakespeare or 
scenes from her old parts, to the in- 
tense delight of her hearers. This 
was the life that she enjoyed, and she 
lived it for twenty years, emerging 
occasionally to give readings from 
Shakespeare. Her reputation as an 




















actress is augmented by the fame she 
won as an author. Several of her 
books are of an autobiographical na- 
ture, such as ‘‘ Records of a Girl- 
hood,’’ ‘* Journal of Frances Ann But- 
ler,’’ ‘‘ A Year of Consolation,’’ and 
‘* Records of a Later Life.”’ 

The /uliet of Ellen Tree (Mrs. 
Charles Kean) was not a remarkable 
performance, fine as this actress was 
in other parts. In London and Amer- 
ica alike she was held in high esteem 
as a woman, and was greatly honored 
as an actress. On one occasion, for 
her own benefit she enacted in Lon- 
don the part of Romeo to the Juliet of 
Fanny Kemble. This performance, 
however, was more notable for its 
uniqueness than for its histrionic 
merit. Miss Kemble records that 
Ellen Tree was an excellent fencer, 
and the first Romeo with whom Miss 
Kemble had ever acted who “‘ looked 
the part.”" 

Another female Romeo, the finest 
who ever trod the stage and the 
greatest actress America has ever pro- 
duced, was Charlotte Cushman. Her 
career as an actress, which is too 
well known to call for comment, 
extended over forty years, and 
was full of triumphs. Her won- 
derful genius made her pecu- 
liarly able to enact such parts as 
Lady Macbeth, Queen Katherine, 
Meg Merrilies, and Nancy Sykes. 
In male parts, she won fame as 
Romeo, Claude Melnotte, Hamlet, 
and Cardinal Wolsey. Wer Romeo 
was a ‘‘ marvellous assumption, ”’ 
full of strength, grace, and ro- 
mantic beauty, with an intent- 
ness of passion and delicacy of 
execution that were unequalled. 
In London her sister Susan played 
Juliet to this performance, and 
Lester Wallack, then billed as 
‘* Mr. Lester,’’ was the Mercutio. 
Susan Cushman, although a 
beautiful woman and an actress 
of much ability, was scarcely 
equal to her part ; but the per- 
formance as a whole and as a 
novelty was tremendously suc- 
cessful. 

It was entirely by accident that 
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Helen Faucit came to play /udéet. 
Her sister was an actress, but she had 
no intention of going on the stage 
herself: While rehearsing with this 
sister for their own pleasure, they 
were overheard by Mr. Willis Jones, 
the manager of the Theatre Royal, 
Richmond, Surrey, and he was so im- 
pressed with Miss Faucit’s ability 
that he insisted on her appearing at 
his theatre. She made her déu¢ in 
1833, billed simply as ‘‘A Young 
Lady,’” and won marked success ; 
but the strain on her was too much, 
and she retired for three years, at 
the end of which time she made her 
first professional appearance at the 
Covent Garden, London, with Mac- 
ready as Romeo and Charles Kemble 
as Mercutio. Wistory says that her 
acting was the perfection of pathos, 
and her /udiet is accounted to have 
been a noble and beautiful perform- 
ance. 

The stage career of Anna Cora 
Mowatt was remarkable for its imme- 
diate success and the great affection 
in which she was held by the Ameti- 
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can public. 
She was a 
wonderfully 
** quick stu- 
dy,’’ and for 
continued 
labor in the 
playing of 
many parts 
during the 
first year of 
her stage ex- 
perience no 
one has ever 
equalled 
her. Her ex- 
tensive rep- 
ertoire in- 
cluded /udi- 
et, which 
part she 
played with 
extreme del- 
icacy and 
fascination. 
In London 
she was also 
successful ; 
butherstage 
career did 
not cover 
quite ten 
years. Her 
farewell was 
taken at old 
Niblo’s Gar- 
den in 1854, and following this she 
lived abroad until her death. She 
was the author of dramatic works, 
novels, and miscellaneous literature, 
and, before her dramatic début, had 
given Shakespearean i1eadings. On 
one occasion, while playing /udiet-—so 
she records in her ‘* Autobiography of 
an Actress’’—the property man forgot 
the bottle containing /u/iet’s sleeping 
potion. The omission was only discov- 
ered at the moment the vial was need- 
ed, and the property man in his haste 
snatched up the first small bottle at 
hand and gave it to the #riar, in 
order that the latter might deliver it 
to Juliet with the usual solemn charge. 
The bottle happened to be the 
prompter’s, and contained ink. When 
Juliet, alone in her chamber, finally 





THE ** JULIET” OF FLLEN TERRY. 





reached the 
end of the 
thrilling po- 
tion scene 
and placed 
the vial to 
her lips, ex- 
claiming : 
“Romeo, I 
come! This 
do I drink to 
thee !’’ 
Mrs. Mowatt 
swallowed 
the ink, not 
having un- 
derstood the 
contents of 
the bottle. 
When the 
scene closed 
and Juliet 
discovered 
her plight, 
the ptomp- 
ter rushing 
frantically 
to her, ex- 
claiming, 
‘“* Good gra- 
cious! you 
have been 
drinking 
from my 
bottle of 
ink !’’ Mrs. 
Mowatt could not refrain from re- 
torting, ‘‘ Let me swallow a piece of 
blotting-paper.’’ 

In 1840 Jane Mordaunt, not par- 
ticularly known to fame, enacted 
Juliet at the second Covent Garden 
Theatre according to the original text 
for the first time since the Common- 
wealth. This failed to produce any 
impression, however, and the experi- 
ment was not fried again. Another 
unique performance of ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’’ was made at the Haymarket 
Theatre. Robert Coates, a West Ind- 
ian, impersonated Romeo. The name 
of the /udiet has not been handed 
down, as the chief interest centred in 
Mr. Coates, who was well known for 
his frequent acts of eccentricity. On 
this occasion he appeared in a most 
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grotesque costume, including a sky- 
blue spangled coat and an opera hat. 
His acting was nothing better than 
burlesque, and the audience humor- 
ously ‘‘ guyed’’ him throughout the 
performance. In the final scene, hav- 
ing swallowed the poison, he care- 
fully spread a large silk handkerchief 
on the stage, and using his hat asa 
pillow, laid down composedly and 
died. The audience roared, but Mr. 
Coates called out, ‘‘ Ah, you may 
laugh, but I do not intend to soil my 
nice new velvet dress upon these dirty 
boards.’’ The delighted house shout- 
ed ‘‘ Encore,’’ and 
the obliging Mr. 
Coates arose and 
went through the 
performanceagain. 
When they wanted 
it repeated a third 
time, however, the 
Juliet, who desired 
to join in the fun 
herself, rose from 
her bier, and para- 
phrasing the fa- 
mous lines, said : 
‘* Dying is such sweet 
sorrow, 
That he will die 
again till it be 
morrow.”’ 


Ellen Terry 
played /udietin her 
youth to the Romeo 
of Henry Irving ; 
but dramatic his- 
tory tells us that 
the performance 
was unsatisfactory, 
and it was not often 
repeated. If this 
be so, then /ultet 
stands alone as the 
only character in 
which the match- 
less Terry failed to 
achieve a signal tri- 
umph. Mrs. Ken- 
dal also played /z- 
fiet in her early 
days; but the char- 
acter of the South- 
ern maid could not 


have been compatible with her calm, 
unimpassionate method. Kate Terry, 
afterward Mrs. Arthur Lewis, was a 
successful /udiet, as she possessed all 
the fire and strength requisite for the 
strongerscenes. Her last appearance 
before her mairiage and retirement 
was as /ultet. 

Matilda Heron, that remarkable yet 
erratic woman, in whom the dramatic 
fire burned fitfully, played /u/iet to 
the Romeo of Charlotte Cushman in 
Washington, but- won her greatest 
fame as Camille. Marie Wilton (Mrs. 
Bancroft), though excelling in com- 
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CALLED THE IDEAL “ juLtiET.” 
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edy, also played /u/iet, on one occa- 
sion having a female Romeo in the 
person of Miss Ada Swanborough. 
Adelaide Neilson, who has been 
generally conceded to be the ideal 
Juliet, made her début in that part at 
the age of seventeen in London in 
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poetic nature, exquisite beauty, and 
great natural grace, combined with a 
passion and a power that were mar- 
vellous in their effectiveness, made 
her Juliet a never-to-be-forgotten per- 
formance. 

Helena Modjeska, that magnetic 





MARY ANDERSON, 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE “ JULIET.” 


1865. Her success was not imme- 
diate ; but several years later she 
again played /udet in London, and 
won a complete triumph. Her visit 
to America was a continued ovation. 
Her Juliet was called ‘‘ not a repre- 
sentation, but an embodiment.’’ Her 


woman and noble actress, played 
Juliet in Warsaw before she adopted 
America as her home, and later, at 
Booth’s Theatre, New York. Her 
performance must have been one of 
rare grace and beauty, for to all of 
her work this accomplished woman 











brings a delicacy 
and a womanly in- 
telligence that are 
not surpassed by 
any other living 
actress. 

The gentle Ma- 
ry Devlin, first 
wife of Edwin 
Booth, played /u- 
liet to the Romeo of 
Charlotte Cush- 
man; and Mary 
McVicker, Booth’s 
second wife, al- 
though an inferior 
actress to Mary 
Devlin, enacted 
Juliet to her hus- 
band’s Romeo at 
Booth’s Theatre, 
‘* Romeo and Ju- 
liet’’ being the 
opening bill of the 
new building 
erected after the 
destruction by fire 
of the Winter Gar- 
den. Minna Gale, 
forseveral seasons 
leading woman of 
the Booth-Barrett 
combination, and 
later an indepen- 
dent star, imper- 
sonated Juliet 
with girlish grace 
and considerable 
emotional power. 
Margaret Mather was another popu- 
lar Juliet, and one of much passion- 
ate force. 

Of course Mary Anderson will go 
down to posterity as the great Amer- 
ican Juliet, and as the greatest Amer- 
ican actress since Cushman. It wasin 
the trying réle of /u/ie¢ that she made 
her début, at the age of sixteen, and 
won immediate success. Her natural 
power was something wonderful ; her 
personal loveliness and purity of spirit 
imparted to /Judiet a pltysical beauty 
and a noble strength that were unique. 

The two prominent /uliets of to- 
day are Cora Urquhart Potter and 

Julia Marlowe-Taber. Mrs. Potter’s 
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JULIA MARLOWE-TABER, 


Photograph (copyright 1892) by B. J. Falk, N. Y. 


Juliet is without 
doubt the most 
picturesque im- 
personation of the 
character seen for 
many generations. 
Possessed of a re- 
markably delicate 
intuition and po- 
etic nature, she 
presents her Juliet 
as a joyful child, 
to be awakened to 
a rapturous wo- 
manhood at the 
first words of love 
from Romeo. Her 
playfulness with 
the Vurse, her ten- 
der words in the 
balcony scene, are 
charming exhibi- 
tions of a lighter 
vein, while her po- 
tion scene is rare- 
ly impressive. 
Her exquisite per- 
sonal beauty and 
rare grace make 
her an ideal /u/iet. 

Mrs. Julia Mar- 
lowe-Taber’s /u- 
fiet is marked for 
its | womanliness 
and its passionate 
power, its deep 
tone of melancho- 
ly, and her fine 
reading of Shake- 
speare’s lines. Her large dark eyes 
burn with fire, and her whole being 
throbs with emotion, so deeply does 
she feel the part. 

A long list, is it not? And this is 
only a partial enumeration of those 
daughters of Thalia who have per- 
sonated the ancient heroine of Vero- 
na. From generation to generation 
they come in all their beauty, their 
youth, and their genius ; and as long 
as Shakespeare shall endure, and as 
long as people appreciate dramatic 
art, so long will the greatest talent of 
the stage continue to illuminate the 
character of /udiet. 

Beatrice Sturges. 
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THE PASSING OF AN IDEAL. 


ASN’T there some sort of 

story about this man and 

Mrs. Beverly — while she 

was still only pretty Dorothy Max- 
ton, you know ?”’ . 

‘*T believe there was, Colonel Staf- 
ford ; but, not being gossipy, I am 
inclined to forget these things. Sure 
enough I begin to recall something 
of it now. She was poor and pretty, 
and he was poor and—and bad, was 
he not ?”’ 

‘** Well, he was not exactly saintly, 
I believe. Still they say now that he 
was not guilty of that forgery—you 
recollect that he was accused ?”’ 

““Yes; but he was not manly 
enough to stay and brave it out.”’ 

** Well, no, Mrs. Outte, he was not. 
Brave men live mostly in books—the 
books that women write. But the 
money has been paid back and the 
thing smoothed over, and this fortune 
that has been left him is the sort of 
charity that covers a multitude of 
sins, Mrs. Outte.’’ 

Mrs. Outte laughed in her soft, 
lazy way. 

**Yes,’’ she said, still laughing, 
‘* there is nothing like a dash of—eh, 
wickedness ?—to give piquancy to a 
young man, you know. It is a pity 
that he must find his sweetheart mar- 
ried to a humdrum country doctor. 
She might have waited the five years.”’ 

‘Only she could not be expected 
to know that there would be but five. 
Besides, woman has always been 
false, you know,”’ depreciatingly. 

‘“Alas for the chivalry of long- 
gone days! But this affair rather in- 
terests me. It promises a diversion. 
Were they engaged ?”’ 

“*I believe I never knew, really. 
It is likely ; and I dare say they were. 
My memory is distressingly short.’’ 

“1 was visiting in their county be- 
fore the—the unpleasantness between 
Dick Donnelly and his employer, and 
I recollect seeing them at the Dwight 
ball. It was her first, I think, and 
she was not the cool, dignified wom- 


an who is our hostess to-night, but 
a slip of a girl, pretty as a picture, 
and he was the handsomest man in 
the room, though he was little more 
than a boy—twenty-one o1 that. 
They danced together more than was 
proper, for she had no chaperon, 
unless her half-dead and very indul- 
gent father might be tegarded as 
something of the sort.” 

Colonel Stafford laughed. He was 
feeling very comfortable to-night. 
Mrs. Outte was handsome and pleas- 
ant to talk to; the supper had been 
excellent—Dr. Beverly’s suppers al- 
ways were. The music was fine, and 
the night all that a summer night 
should be. The full moon flooded 
the garden with soft, bright light, the 
flowers threw out a hundred per- 
fumes to the coaxing breeze. 

And so these two chatted on, and 
Dorothy Beverly, walking slowly 
along the garden path, heard her 
name and that other name, and after 
that her little feet were like leaden 
weights, and she could only drag 
them into the shadow of the mag- 
nolia tree. She leaned against the 
trunk of the tree and heard it all. 

Every slowly spoken, careless word 
came to her clear and distinct. Far 
away the band was playing, and the 
music throbbed and beat thiough the 
scented air and crushed against her 
aching heart like some heavy, dead- 
ening weight. 

**T wonder if she knows of his for- 
tune and his home-coming ?’’ 

**Hardly. The wife of Dr. Bever- 
ly would not be likely to keep up with 
a man like Dick Donnelly ; and it 
was only juSt now that I heard it 
—all about his good luck. You are 
the first to have the news from me. 
We shall be invited to ‘ The Willows ’ 
again now that he is master there.”’ 

“Indeed ?° And now I think we 
must be going in, Colonel Stafford. 
My half dozen girls will be taking me 
to task. By the way, I have two that 
are a—eh, a little difficult. They are 
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the Briggs girls. I /eft them with 
partners, but I’m sure to find them 
without. Can you scare up a man or 
two and introduce them? Ah, thank 
ou.” 
: And neither of them noticed the 
slight figure leaning against the mag- 
nolia tree. Even the gentleman who 
had gone back for Mrs. Beverly’s 
shawl passed on under the impression 


that she had walked farther, for the - 


shadows were heavy under the low- 
limbed magnolia, and Mrs. Beverly 
was wearing a gown that was forall the 
world like a bit of soft gray shadow. 

That was how it came that she 
stood there alone until the first shock 
was passed. 

She had been so young and so happy 
five years ago. All day she used to 
think of her handsome lover, and 
when she slept he was the hero of all 
her dreams. She was too timid to 
speak often to him, and always she 
used to feel afraid that he might find 
some flaw in her that would disap- 
point him; so she had never been 
comfortable in his company, but al- 
ways sat quiet and a little confused, 
flushing if he spoke to her, and trem- 
bling if by any chance he touched her 
hand. 4 

And then had come the awful time 
when her idol had fallen. 

After that her father died, and, 
dying, had given her to his friend, 
Dr. Beverly ; and then somehow the 
marriage had come about. Partly 
because she knew it had been her 
father’s wish and partly because of 
the peace and comfort she always 
found with the quiet, considerate 
friend she had trusted for so many 
years, she had consented ; and she 
had been happy. She believed until 
to night that the old passionate love 
was stifled, starved, dead. She had 
kept the memory of it out of sight in 
some remote recess of her heart, and 
she had never thought of the possi- 
bility of this safely hidden ghost stalk- 
ing out boldly into her life. 

But the words she had listened to 
brought the sweet memory back to 
her. She looked it squarely in the 
face and trembled. 
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What had she done? He was in- 
nocent, this handsome lover of her 
youth. Innocent of the crime that 
had parted them. Falsely accused ! 
All her heart went out to him, and 
she was powerless. 

Men and women passed her, chat- 
ting, laughing—some of them whis- 
pering soft love stories; but for a 
long time she stood there in the shad- 
ow alone, sorry for herself and for 
her old lover, and for the good man 
whose wife she was. 

It was when the music ceased that 
she recollected her duties, and with 
a mighty effort dragged herself away. 

She went to her own room first. 
She must look at this heavy-hearted 
woman before a hundred curious eyes 
should search her face. The lamps 
were burning on the dressing-table, 
and, leaning forward, she looked in 
the glass. Her blue eyes were a lit- 
tle darker, her face a little paler, that 
was all. 

She was surprised. This was not 
what she expected, but it was very 
fortunate that she could suffer and 
make no sign, as she was likely to 
have a good deal of suffering to do. 

When she went down half a dozen 
people were looking for her. Mrs. 
Outte joined the group that sur- 
rounded her and began to tell the story 
she had just listened to in the garden 
—the story of Dick Donnelly’s good 
fortune and home-coming. Turning 
to Mrs. Beveriy she smilingly went 
i> 

**You will be glad to hear this, 
Mrs. Beverly, as I understand you 
were quite good friends in the old 
days.”’ 

** Yes, I am very glad to know that 
the fickle goddess has smiled upon a 
man who must have grown used to 
expecting the other thing, you know.”’ 

She said it carelessly, and just as 
she finished her husband brought her 
a message and took her away. 

They were all gone after awhile, 
and only Dorothy and her husband 
were left in the long front parlor. 

‘““And now you must go to bed, 
and don’t let me hear of your getting 
up before nine.”’ 
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** And you ?”’ 

*“*Me? Why, I have a patient who 
must be seen before morning, and, 
now that I am awake, I'd better go 
to him.”’ 

‘** But you are tired.”’ 

** Not very. I shall get two hours 
later on. Good night—or is it good- 
morning ?”’ 

She wished that he could have re- 
mained at home. She wanted to tell 
him of that old love of hers that had 
not died after all. She felt sure that 
he knew nothing of that bit of ro- 
mance ; but he ought to know now. 
She felt that this was her time to tell 
him. 

“‘IT am sorry you must go. I feel 
inclined for a long talk,’’ she said. 

‘* At this hour? No, no, you must 
be fast asleep in ten minutes from 
now.”’ 

She saw him later as he passed her 
door in his everyday business clothes. 
A tall man, not exactly young, with 
keen gray eyes and a full brown 
beard. It struck her just then that 
she did not know him very well, 
though for four years she had been 
his wife. He was devoted to his pio- 
fession, and his hours at home were 
few. 

There had never been any love- 
making between them. She had al- 
ways believed that her heart was capa- 
ble of one love only. This love had 
blossomed and ripened early, and it 
had been crushed and ruined. She 
had felt safe in giving what was left 
to the quiet man who asked so little. 
Until now she had never regretted it. 

She had been calmly happy, and if 
she missed the rapture that she used 
to think belonged to a happy mar- 
riage she put the thought away with 
the rest of the might have beens. 

People thought her cold and un- 
demonstrative ; and to-night people 
weie telling each other the reason 
why this was so! 

She knew that sooner or later she 
would have to meet this man who had 
been her lover ; this man who had been 
falsely accused and who had gone 
away underacloud. He was coming 
back with his innocence established, 
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rich and fortunate. He was a hero. 
The instincts of her heart had been 
true. Why had she not trusted her- 
self? Why had she not trusted him ? 

Her eyes were heavy when she went 
down in the morning. Her husband 
was busy over a box of books that 
had just arrived. She felt that she 
could not tell him now in the prosaic 
light of day. Besides, his manner 
was too matter of fact to inspire such 
confidences. She began to think that 
it was well enough that she had been 
kept from speaking last night. What 
would a practical, common-sense man 
like this think of her poor little love 
story? Most likely he was never 
really in love himself. 

Dr. Beverly looked up and spoke 
pleasantly as she dropped into a win- 
dow-seat. He was unpacking the 
books with his back to her, and after 
awhile, without turning round, he 
said : 

** At the station this morning I ran 
up with an old friend of yours. Don- 
nelly—you remember him? Tut, tut! 
I don’t believe they have sent that 
last book of Buchanan’s. Ah! here 
it is. A new theory concerning the 
brain, you know.”’ 

But he did not turn his face to her ; 
and, laying down the book after a 


“glance inside, he went on : 


** And I asked him over, of course. 
He accepted the invitation for to- 
night. ‘ The Willows’ is awfully 1un 
down. There’s hardly sleeping ac* 
commodationsforarat. That's why 
I offered him a bed.”’ 

She could not speak, and he wert 
on: ‘* He may be here for a day or 
so ; but it isn’t likely.”’ 

And then the doctor lost himself in 
a heavy medical work, and seemed 
utterly oblivious to everything else. 

Dorothy sat in the window-seat, 
thankful that Fate sent the box of 
books just in time, for she felt that 
one glance from those keen eyes would 
surely read her whole heart. 

The breakfast was brought in, and 
twice she called her husband, but he 
seemed intent upon examining an en- 
graving of the lobes of the human 
brain, and, somewhat to her surprise, 
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when at last she went to him he was 
holding the book that contained it 
upside down ! 

‘Ready? Ah, yes; and I’m ina 
hurry, of course.”’ 

When the meal was half over, he 
said : 

‘*T believe I mentioned Donnelly’s 
visit.”’ 

“Yes. It is very kind of you. At 
one time father had great hopes of 
the poor boy.”’ 

3 Well, he may be something even 
yet.”’ 
She dreaded the evening that was 
to bring him. How should she meet 
him? Ifonly her husband, who wasal- 

ways so kind, had but spared her this. 

She was not used to receiving pain 
at his hands. Of course he did not 
know how this would hurt her. 
Somehow she began to think of his 
unfailing kindness to her, his quiet 
tenderness and unobtrusive devotion. 
She had fallen into the habit of tak- 
ing a great deal asa matter of course ; 
for just at first she had been taken up 
with grieving for her father, and after 
that she had grown used to her hus- 
band’s unselfish way of making her 
happy. She heard the carriage stop 
at the door, and she knew that the 
time for the dreaded meeting had 
come. She went down, a self-pos- 
sessed, dignified woman, determined 
to suffer and make no sign. 

He came forward, holding out his 
hands. She lifted her eyes, ready for 
the struggle that she felt was before 
her ; and asshe looked at him a great 
joy grew in her heart, and with a cor- 
dial smile she welcomed him to her 
home. 

‘*T hadn’t hoped to see you so soon, 
Dolly. I was already beginning to 
plan for the pleasure when the doctor 
asked me to come.”’ 

‘* Dr. Beverly knows the condition 
of ‘The Willows,” and thought you 
would be more comfortable here,”’ 
she said, smiling. 

‘* A sort of good Samaritan? Well, 
I’m glad he happened to be waiting 
at the station. And you are really 
glad to see me?’ ° 

““Yes, really glad,’’ 


she said, a 
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strange thrill in her voice. ‘‘I am 
always glad to entertain my old 
friends in my new home.”’ 

She sat down, and he followed her 
example. She had a strange feeling 
of not having met the person she had 
expected to see, and yet he was scarce- 
ly changed at all. A trifle older, the 
recklesslook a little more pronounced, 
but that was all. His blue eyes and 
yellow hair and bonny face were 
hardly changed, and yet he was not 
the man she had expected to meet. 

““ You are not changed, Dolly,’’ he 
said. 

‘* It seems to me that I must be very 
different,’’ she answered. 

And then Dr. Beverly came, and 
she dropped out of the conversation. 
Her husband talked more than was 
usual for him. 

It was after tea, and the doctor had 
gone toseea patient. The moon was 
shining, and the great white moon 
flowers on the piazza and the sweet 
nicotiana along the garden walks 
were shining white and pure in the 
soft light. 

Dorothy was sitting on the steps, 
where half an hour ago her husband 
had left her, and Dick Donnelly threw 
away his cigar, and, coming up the 
walk, joined her there. 

‘* Can't we stay here ?’’ he said as 
she stood up, ‘‘the night is so per- 
fect, and I want to enjoy it.”’ 

** Certainly,’’ she answered, gath- 
ering a spray of moon flowers and 
twisting it into a wreath for her dark 
hair. 

‘*Do you know that I never hoped 
for such happiness as this? It is like 
living after one has been dead,’’ he 
said, a happy smile on his lips. 

‘‘ Rather an uncanny sensation, I 
should think,’’ she said, laughing 
lightly. 

He looked at her insurprise. After 
all she was changed. 

‘* Dolly, do you think that I have 
forgotten the old days? Have you 
forgotten them ?”’ 

‘*No, I remember them all. And 
since you came I have been thinking 
of the ones we spent so pleasantly to- 
gether,”’ 
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‘“And you can speak of that time 
so carelessly ? I thought you loved 
me.’’ His voice was low as the sum- 
mer night wind. 

‘* Yes,’’ she said clearly, ‘‘ I thought 
so too. Is it not singular that we 
should both make the same mistake ? 
I hold that a woman can love but 
once, and as I certainly love my 
husband, I could not have loved 
you.”’ 

Her voice sounded clear and steady, 
and there was a glad thrill init. As 
she finished speaking she saw her hus- 
band quite near, coming up a side 
walk toward her. 

‘‘ My patient didn’t need me after 
all,’’ he said, dropping down at his 
wife’s feet. 

His face looked white and wan in 
the moonlight. 

Bending over him, she laid her 
hand on his head. It was the first 
caress that she had ever given him. 

Reaching up, he took the hand and 
drew her down beside him, and Mr. 
Donnelly, with a word or so about 
important and unanswered letters, 
left them. 

““T knew all about it, Dorothy, 
from the first, more than five years 
ago, and I loved you too well to let 
you run any risks. I felt sure you'd 
be happy here with me, and I knew, 
dear, that he was not the sort of man 
for you. Sol brought you here. Are 
you sorry ?”’ 

‘“No. How patient you have been 
with me !”’ 


‘* Does it seem soto you? I have 
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been very happy waiting ; and now I 
have my reward.”’ 

‘* T think I have loved you all along, 
only—’’ she stopped, and he finished 
the sentence for her. 

“Only a girl’s ideal stood in my 
way.”* 

‘“*T think that is it. 
has passed away.”’ 

‘““And soam I. You see, I guessed 
at that, and that was why I managed 
this matter-of-fact meeting. In think- 
ing it all out this seemed best. You 
see, I had time to think, for*I heard, 
just as you did, that conversation in 
the garden last night.”’ 

In the early morning Mr. Donnelly 
went to ‘‘ The Willows,” and there 
he found an invitation to Mrs. Outte’s 
informal tea party. 

Mrs. Beverly was a trifle late, and 
Mis. Outte hurried to say : 

** We have an old friend of yours, 
my dear.”’ 

‘““Mr. Donnelly? Oh, yes. He 
spent the night with us. My hus- 
band took him in charge and in- 
sisted upon the valuable ‘ ounce of 
prevention,’ you know. There was 
not an aired room in ‘ The Willows,’ 
and we have patients enough already. 
The doctor has almost no time at 
home ;’’ and with a little laugh that 
was brimful of gladness she turned 
to Mr. Donnelly and asked some 
commonplace question about his bag- 
gage, while Colonel Stafford looked 
surprised, and Mrs. Outte sighed as 
she cast a half reproachful glance in 
his direction. 


I am glad it 


Lillen Frizell Wycoff. 
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Silas H. Stringham. 
John L. Worden. 


David H. Farragut. 
Louis M. Goldsborough. 


Stephen C. Rowan. 





HILE Foote, Porter, Walke, 
and Farragut, chiefly with 
newly devised ironclad gun- 

boats, were running the Confederate 
batteries and opening the great water- 
ways of the West to commerce and to 
the passage of the Federal Army into 
the very heart of the Confederacy, 
the navy in the East under String- 
ham, Rowan, Goldsborough, and 
Worden were gaining possession of 
the Atlantic seacoast and recapturing 
the forts that commanded the har- 
bors and bays of Virginia and North 
and South Carolina. The old ships- 
of-the-line and other sailing vessels 
had been called into active service 
again, not to do 
fighting as of old, 
but as transports 
and guard ships 
to watch the ope- 
rations of the Con- 
federate govern- 
ment, known to be 
building ironclads 
and refitting steam 
frigates left at 
their wharfs and 
captured by them 
when the Stars and 
Stripes disappear- 
ed from their flag- 
staffs and no long- 
er waved over the 
forts and custom 
houses. The de- 
struction of the 
navy yard at Nor- 
folk, Va., had been 
so incomplete, 


SILAS HORTON STRINGHAM, 


when deserted by the remnant of 
the naval officials who remained 
loyal to the flag, that the new 
steam frigate Merrimac, the largest 
and most formidable vessel in the 
United States Navy, had been raised 
and - floated into the government 
dry dock. Her engines and ma- 
chinery had been found uninjured, 
and workmen soon were busy remod- 
elling her into an apparently impreg- 
nable floating battery and ironclad 
frigate combined. To meet this activ- 
ity, the United States Navy was push- 
ing forward similar ironclads ; but 
instead of building upon the hulk of 
an already sturdy ship, they built 
from the keel, and 
were necessarily 
far behind in the 
race. The old navy 
was largely con- 
centrated at For- 
tress Monroe and 
in Hampton 
Roads, where were 
anchored the Con- 
gress, Cumber- 
land, Minnesota, 
and ships of their 
class, whose decks 
had been trod by 
naval heroes who 
never dreamed 
that a time would 
come when Bu- 
chanan, Barron, 
Jones, Semmes, 
and others as 
brave and loyal 
sons of the navy 
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GENERAL BENJAMIN F, BUTLER. 


would desert their country’s flag, im- 
pelled-to the course by superior loy- 
alty for the State of their birth or 
adoption. ‘ 

While waiting for ironclads, the 
navy was. not idle. The steam 
sloops and. frigates in commission 
were patrolling the Atlantic coast, 
to intercept the ever-increasing num- 
ber of blockade-runners.  Ferry- 
boats and passenger steameis were 
impressed into service and hastily con- 
verted into armed transports and gun- 
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boats, and the army 
was being transported 
under their convoy to 
points in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, that 
by possessing the coast 
they might the better 
cut off the supply of 
English war material 
and provisions for 
which an exchange in 
cotton promised _ so 
profitable a market. 

Among the early ex- 
peditions fitted out 
conjointly by the War 
and Naval departments 
was the expedition to 
Hatteras, under Major- 
General B. F. Butler, 
in command of the ar- 
my, and Commodore 
Silas Horton String- 
ham, of the United 
States Navy, afterward 
rear-admiral, He was 
born in O1ange Coun- 
ty, N. Y., in 1798, and 
entered the navy as 
midshipman when 
twelve years old. He 
served through the 
War of 1812 under 
Commander Rodgers 
onthe President. His 
heroism and daring, 
coupled with the strict 
regard for discipline he 
exhibited in the dis- 
charge of his duty as 
subordinate, won for 
him the esteem of his 
superior officers and the admiration of 
his companions. At the close of the 
war he was recommended for piomo- 
tion, and was made lieutenant Decem- 
ber 9, 1814. The next year he saw ac- 
tive service on board the brig Spark, 
under Captain Gamble, one of the 
fleet of Decatur’s squadron in the war 
with Algiers. Here he took part in 
the capture of an Algerian frigate. 

In 1816, while the Spark was lying 
off Gibraltar, the crew were witnesses 
of an accident which befell a French 
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brig in the harbor. She was struck 
by a squall and capsized, the entire 
crew being thrown into the water. 
The American sailors came to their 
rescue, and Lieutenant Stringham 
was conspicuous in that he himself 
saved the lives of three sailors, In 
1819 he was transferred to the Cyane, 
engaged in the suppression of the 
African slave trade. The cruise re- 
sulted in the capture of four ships, of 
which he was made prize master, and 
he carried them into port. 

In 1821 he was promoted first lieu- 
tenant and given command of the 
Hornet, with which he captured’ a 
noted slaver and pirate. 
sequently in command of the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard and on various duties 
at home and abroad. He was com- 
missioned captain in 1841, and com- 
manded the ship-of-the-line Ohio in 
the Pacific squadron. He was pres- 
ent at the bombardment of Vera 
Cruz during the Mexican War, after 
which he commanded 
the Brazilian squad- 
ron. In1852 hecom- 
manded the Mediter- 
ranean _ squadron, 
with the Cumberland 
as his flagship. On 
the outbreak of the 
Civil War Captain 
Stringham was made 
flag officer of the 
North Atlantic block- 
ading squadron, and 
in August, 1861, com- 
manded the naval 
forces which co-oper- 
ated with the army 
under General Butler 
in the capture of 
Forts Hatteras and 
Clarke on the North 
Carolina coast. In 
those attacks he was 
opposed by Commo- 
dore Samuel Barron, 
who had entered our 
navy about the same 
year as Stringham, 
He had for a time 
commanded the Unit- 
ed States frigate Wa- 


He was sub- 
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“bash, which in this expedition was 


one of the fleet operating against the 
forts. The result of the bombard- 
ment by Stringham’s fleet was the sur- 
render of the fort and of the garrison, 
including Commander Barron and all 
his officers, with 715 men, 1ooo stand 
of arms, 75 kegs of gunpowder, 31 
cannon, as well as several stands of 
colors and various stores of provi- 
sions and cotton. Commodore Bar- 
ron afterward was exchanged and 
went to England, where he engaged 
in fitting up blockade-runners and 
privateers for the Confederate ser- 
vice. This achievement of the navy 
coming on the heels of the defeat of 
the army at Bull Run in July greatly 
cheered the Union forces, and Cap- 
tain Stringham was for the time the 
lion of the day. His action, how- 
ever, in returning with his fieet to 
Fortress Monroe immediately instead 
of following up his victory by sailing 
with his fleet into the sound and cap- 
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turing the stores there awaiting tran- 
sit for Europe was condemned. He 
was found to have strictly obeyed the 
orders given him on setting out on the 
expedition, and a later attempt to 
navigate the shallow waters of the 
sounds with ships of deep draught 
proved disastrous. His pride was 
deeply hurt in that his countrymen 
criticised his action and questioned 
his courage and loyalty. He asked 
to be relieved of the command of the 
squadron, and his request was grant- 
ed. In July, 1862, he was commis- 
sioned rear admiral, and detailed to 
special duty. In 1864 he was again 
given command of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, and in 1871 was made Port Ad- 
miral of New York, which position 
he held up to the time of his death, 
which took place at his home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 7, 1876. 
The success achieved by the navy 
under Flag Officer Stringham was 
followed up by Commodore Stephen 
Clegg Rowan. This gallant officer 
was born in Ireland, near the city of 
Dublin, in 1808, his birthday being 
Christmas of that year. His parents 
removed to America the next year 
and settled in Ohio, where the boy 
attended the district school and as- 
sisted the family in making a home 
in the wilderness. He was appoint- 
ed midshipman in the United States 
Navy when eighteen. years old, and 
made his first cruise on the Vincennes, 
under Commodore Balton, who be- 
tween 1827 and 1830 made with his 
ship the circumnavigation of the 
globe, the first naval officer to sail a 
United States man-of-war around the 
world. Upon his return to America 
he was promoted passed midshipman, 
and for four years was stationed in 
the West Indies. He took part in the 
naval operations against the Indians 
in Florida during the Seminole War. 
As lieutenant he served in the Coast 
Survey, and from 1843-46 on the frig- 
ate Delaware, and afterward on the 
Ontario. He then succeeded as ex- 
ecutive officer on the Cyane in the 
Pacifice squadron. In the Mexican 
War he participated in the capturing 


ef Monterey and San Diego. He was. 
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wounded while serving under Stock- 
ton at the battle of Mesa, and won 
great praises by a bold night attack 
which he led against the outposts at 
Mazatlan, as also at the bombardment 
of Guaymas. While operating in the 
Gulf of California he captured 20 
blockade-runners, besides destroying 
a number of Mexican gunboats. 
When peace with Mexico was de- 
clared he was made inspector of ord- 
nance, organizing that department in 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. In Sep- 
tember, 1855, he was promoted com- 
mander, and served as such on the 
United States supply ship Relief. 
When the Civil War broke out he 
was on ordnance duty at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, and in January, 1861, 
was placed in command of the United 
States steam frigate Pawnee, and took 
her from Philadelphia around the 
capes and up the Potomac to Wash- 
ington, where she was anchored, as 
the only naval vessel in commission 
for the protection of the national capi- 
tal. It was a part of his duty, soon 
after the inauguration of President 
Lincoln, to cover with his ship the 
landing of Colonel Ellsworth and his 
regiment of New York fire zouaves at 
Alexandria, Va., the day that gallant 
officer met his death while in the act 
of removing the Confederate flag from 
the flagstaff of the Marshall House. 
Commodore Rowan was at this time 
a resident of Norfolk, Va., and had 
wedded a Virginia lady. He did not, 
however, hesitate to declare his alle- 
giance to the Government that had 
taken him as a lad, trained him in its 
service, and advanced him in rank and 
position in its navy. . While so many 
of his fellow-officers claimed for the 
State of their residence their first alle- 
giance, he recognized his duty to be 
to protect the flag he had sworn to 
defend and the Government he had 
promised to serve. His first active 
engagement in the Civil War was at 
Acquia Creek, Va., May 21, 1861, 
where, with the Pawnee, he endeav- 
ored to capture the batteries erected 
by the Confederates at that point. 
His ship was struck by the enemy’s 


_ heavy shot nine times, and he was 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 1817-29 


obliged to withdraw out of range of 
the guns. This was the first naval 
engagement of the Civil War. He 
joined Flag Officer Stringham in his 
expedition to Hatteras, and after the 
return of the fleet to Norfolk com- 
manded there the Brooklyn and Dela- 
ware successively, until in February, 
1862, when he led a naval flotilla of 
light-draught vessels in the expedi- 
tion of Commodore Goldsborough to 
North Carolina, and with it, on Feb- 
ruary 8, was one of the prominent offi- 
cers in forcing the surrender of Roa- 
noke Island. He then pursued the 
retreating Confederates. into Albe- 
marle Sound, destroying their earth- 
works and capturing their entire fleet 
of transports and gunboats. He took 
his flotilla as far as Elizabeth City and 
Edenton, and effectually obstructed 
the canal leading to the Chesapeake. 
He conducted various other success- 
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ful expeditions in these 
waters,and upon the return 
of Commodore Goldsbor- 
ough to Hampton Roads 
he succeeded to*the com- 
mand of the entire fleet. 
On February 10, co-ope- 
rating with General A. E. 
Burnside, he captured 
Winston, and on the r2th 
Newbern, following it, on 
April 25, with the capture 
of Fort Macon and the 
‘town of Beaufort. For 
these signal services he re- 
ceived the thanks of Con- 
gress, and in July 16, 1862, 
was commissioned as cap- 
tain, and for his gallantry 
further promoted to be 
commander, his second 
promotion to take effect 
the same date. He then 
joined the blockading 
squadron under Commo- 
dore Dahlgren in Charles- 
ton Harbor, and as com- 
mander of the ironclad 
New Ironsides took a lead- 
ing part in the reduction 
of Forts Gregg, Wagner, 
and Moultrie. Thé New 
Ironsides was under fire in 
14 engagements in Charleston Harbor, 
and during the period was struck 133 
times. He commanded the entire 
South Atlantic squadron in the early 
part of 1864, during the absence of Ad- 
miral Dahlgren. The New Ironsides 
was disabled by a torpedo, and Rowan 
was transferred to the ironclad Nada- 
wasco. He was made rear admiral 
July 25, 1866. From 1868-70 he was 
commander-in-chief of the Asiatic 
squadron. He was promoted vice-ad- 
miral in 1870, commanded the Brook- 
lyn Navy Y4ard, 1872-79, after which 
he served as naval examiner, governor 
of the naval asylum at Philadelphia, 
superintendent of the Naval Observa- 
tory, and chairman of the Lighthouse 
Board. His active life at sea covered 
over twenty-five years. His eminent 
services, while not distinguished by 
incidents of special personal daring, 
were marked by calm and resourceful 

















expedients in time of emergency, and 
while he avoided the theatrical, his 
energy and incessant activity were 
ever conspicuous. He served his 
adopted country long and well, and 
died at his home in Washington, 
D. C., March 31, 1890, having won 
honor as one of the distinguished 
American naval heroes born of the 
Civil War. 

Another of the conspicuous naval 
heroes who gave aid to the early 
efforts of the Federal Government in 
its endeavors to suppress rebellion 
was Louis Malesherbes Goldsbor- 
ough. He was born at the national 
capital February 18, 1805, son of 
Charles Washington Goldsborough, 
who was for years connected with the 
Navy Department as chief clerk. 
Young Louis was appointed midship- 
man when only seven years old. He 
entered the service when eleven years 
of age, having, in the mean time, com- 
pleted his academic 
education. Heserved 
under _ Bainbridge 
from 1817-24, and be- 
came a thorough sail- 
or under that able in- 
structor. He cruised 
in the Mediterranean 
and Pacific, most of 
the time under Stuart. 
In 1825 he was pro- 
moted lieutenant, and 
for two years studied 
in Paris. He then 
cruised in the Grecian 
archipelago on board 
the Porpoise, and 
made this daring 
cruise conspicuous by 
leading a boat expedi- 
tion made up of acrew 
of volunteers like him- 
self, who undertook 
and succeeded in re- 
capturing the British 
brig Comet, which 
had fallen into the 
hands of Greek pi- 
rates. During the en- 


counter go of the pri- 
vateers were killed. 
He 


then resigned 
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from the navy, married a daugh- 
ter of the celebrated jurist William 
Wirt, and settled on a farm in 
Florida. Being there during the 
Seminole war, he took part in that 
disturbance, enlisting and command- 
ing a volunteer company of cav- 
alry. He also obtained a steamer, 
which he armed and commanded. 
After the Indian troubles hadqubsid- 
ed he re-entered the navy, e in 
1841 was promoted to be commaker 
Upon the acquisition of California 
and Oregon he Served on the commis- 
sion of exploration sent there by the 
Government. He was raised to a 
captaincy in 1855, while serving as 
superintendent of the naval academy. 
When the Civil War called for active 
naval commanders he was made flag 
officer of the North Atlantic squadron 
fitted out in August, 1861. Upon the 
return of Commodore Stringham from 
the first expedition to. the coast of 
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JOHN ERICSSON. 


INVENTOR OF THE MONITOR. 


North Carolina, Flag Officer Golds- 


borough, in January, 1862, sailed. 


with a fleet from Hampton Roads to 
co-operate with General Ambrose E. 
Burnside in the capture of Roanoke 
Island and the conquest of the entire 
coast of North Carolina. For this 
service he received the thanks of Con- 
gress. Upon his return to Hampton 
Roads he co-operated with General 
McClellan in his peninsular campaign, 
pushing his gunboats up the York 
and James rivers, and finally cover- 
ing the retreat of the army after its 
disastrous defeat. In July, 1862, he 
was made a rear admiral, and at his 
own request was relieved of his com- 
mand of the North Atlantic squadron 
in 1863. He was then engaged in 
preparing a code of regulations for the 
naval service, and revised the naval 
book of allowances. He commanded 
the European squadron for two years 
immediately after the Civil War, and 
was placed upon the retired list in 
1873. At the time of his death (Feb- 
ruary 20, 1877) he was senior officer 
of the navy as counted by length of 
service. 

Another notable naval officer came 
conspicuously before the public eye 
early in the Civil War, and possibly 
the service he helped to render effec- 
tive had more to do with turning the 
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fortunes of war in favor of the Fed- 
eral Government than any other. At 
least his valor, wisdom, and prompt- 
ness averted a terrible calamity to the 
country. This conspicuous naval 
hero was John Lorimer Worden. He 
was born at Mount Pleasant, N. Y., 
March 12, 1817. His education was 
acquired at the best schools of his na- 
tive county, and he was appointed 
midshipman in the navy before he 
was seventeen years old. His first 
sea service was on board the ship of 
war Erie, and extended for three 
years in Brazilian waters. In Sep-. 
tember,°1837, he was transferred to 
the Mediterranean squadron, and 
aiter two years’ service he attended 
the naval school at Philadelphia for 
nine months, when he was made 
passed midshipman, his commission 
bearing«date July 16, 1840. After the 
usual round of service on ship and 
ashore, upon the outbreak of the Civil 
War he reported at Washington, re- 
questing to be put into active sea ser- 
vice. This was April 6, 1861. The 
next day President Lincoln, in con- 
sultation with Secretary Seward, sent 
him overland with dispatches to Cap- 
tain Adams, commanding the fleet 
off Pensacola. This was a delicate 
and dangerous commission, and after 
a three days’ journey he reached Pen- 
sacola, but could not communicate 
with the fleet or with Fort Pickens on 
account of a heavy gale prevailing. 
He thereupon destroyed his dis- 
patches, having first committed them 
to memory, and awaited the sub- 
sidence of the storm. The next day 
about noon he succeeded in reaching 
the fleet. After communicating his 
dispatches and receiving orders, which 
he was to carry with all expedition to 
Washington, he took rail to Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Before reaching the 
city he was arrested by Confederate 
officers and detained as a prisoner 
of war for over seven months. His 
health breaking down by reason of 
his confinement, he was paroled No- 
vembe: 14, 1861, and ordered tu re- 
port to the Secretary of War at the 
Confederate capital. Upon reaching 
Richmond he was sent through the 

















lines, his release being conditional 
upon his promise not to divulge any- 
thing he might have seen while trav- 
elling through the enemy’s country 
that could be used to the harm of the 
cause of the Confederacy. At Nor- 
folk he was exchanged for Lieutenant 
Shafer, a Confederate officer captured 
by the Federal army. The condition 
of his health precluded his reporting 
for duty until February, 1862. The 
next month he was placed in com- 
mand of a new ironclad just built by 
Captain John Ericsson under his su. 
pervision and offered to the Govern- 
ment on trial, its purchase depend- 
ing upon its effectiveness as an engine 
of war. Here was a war vessel both 
unique and uncertain. The ablest 
naval constructors had condemned it 
as impracticable and unsafe ; and only 
one naval officer (Captain D. D. Por- 
ter) had any confidence in its effec- 
tiveness. Lieutenant Worden - took 
the novel craft from its anchorage in 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard and pro- 
ceeded with it to Hampton Roads. 
Captain Porter had been sent to New 
York to examine and report as to its 
ability and seaworthiness. He tele- 
graphed to the Navy Department in 
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THE MERRIMAC AND MONITOR IN HAMPTON ROADS. 





these words: ‘‘ This is the strongest 
fighting vessel in the world, and can 
whip anything afloat.”’ 

In his admirable ‘‘ Naval History 
of the Civil War,’’ Admiral Porter 
thus describes the coming of the 
Monitor and the circumstances that 
led to the occasion that made Lieu- 
tenant Worden’s name a household 
word throughout the length and 
breadth of America, and his achieve- 
ment with the little gunboat derisively 
called ‘‘a cheese-box on a raft,’’ a 
chapter in the history of our. navy 
worthy the pen of so able a writer : 


‘* A month before the Monitor was launch- 
ed the Confederates, through their spies, had 
learned the exact condition of the vessel and 
the day on which she would probably be put 
into the water, in consequence of which in- 
formation the number of workmen on the 
Merrimac, which was building at Norfolk; 
and against which the Monitor was soon to 
be pitted, was doubled, and the work carried 
on ; day and by night. This extra energy 
made all the difference in the world, and 
doubtless gained the one day which enabled 
the Confederate vessel to commit such havoc 
without any effectual opposition. Lieu- 
tenant John L. Worden, who had been as- 
signed to the command of the Monitor, 
watched her building for several months, 
urging on the work by every means in his 
power, in which he was heartily supported 
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by the inventor. When the vessel was 
launched and equipped, Lieutenant Worden 
started at once for Hampton Roads without 
a trial trip and with no means of judging 
how the vessel was going to behave. At one 
time in his passage he was doubtful if the 
little Monitor would live through the rough 
seas and arrive in time to be of any assist- 
ance to our fleet ; or, even if she did arrive, 
whether she could accomplish what her in- 
ventor claimed for her. In fact, Worden 
was somewhat doubtful whether he shouid 
ever again set foot on land, for his vessel 
was almost inundated, and leaked apparent- 
ly enough to sink her. In the mean time, 
the Merrimac a/zas Virginia was all ready 
to leave the Norfolk Navy Yard on what 
was said to be her trial trip, and up to the 
last moment she was filled with mechanics 
working to complete her, On March 8, 1862, 
the ironclad got under way and proceeded 
down the Elizabeth River, cheered by hun- 
dreds of people who crowded the banks as 
she ection §: , . 


Captain Worden arrived in Hamp- 
ton Roads on the evening of March 8, 
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1862. He proceeded immediately to 
where the Minnesota lay aground, just 
below Newport News. He found the 
Merrimac had worked terrible havoc 
that day as she made her way almost 
unopposed atnong the helpless Fed- 
eral fleet. The sides of the Cumber- 
land had been crushed by the iron 
prow of the powerful rebel ram, and 
she was sinking. The Congress was 
on fire, and her crew, helpless and 
unable to leave the ship, had been 
obliged to strike their colors to save 
themselves from being roasted alive. 
The Minnesota and Lawrence were 
aground. With the Federal fleet in 
this condition, Worden arrived with 
his little untried “ nondescript’ armed 
only with two guns in a cramped re- 
volving turret. The blaze from the 
burning Congress lighted the sky on 
that eventful Saturday night. Soon 
an explosion shook the wa- 
ters and reverberated along 
the shores. The fire had 
reached the magazine, caus- 
ing an explosion, and the 
great ship was a total wreck. 
Sunday morning dawned 
bright and fair. The Merri- 
mac passed out of her berth 
to complete the destruction 
wrought the day before. 
She steamed toward the 
grounded Minnesota, ex- 
pecting to ram the helpless 
enemy, when suddenly be- 
tween the two appeared the 
little Monitor, and from the 
*‘cheese box’’ belched a 
sudden roar as a 170 |b. shot 
struck the iron plating of 
the Merrimac with an effect 
that astonished the com- 
plaisant officers and crew. 
They found that they must 
rid themselves of the little 
craft that clung so persist- 
ently at their side. Turn- 
ing her huge iron hulk, the 
Merrimac delivered her full 
weight, prow forward, 
against the half-submerged 
Monitor, expecting to run 
upon the low deck and sink 
the little craft by her weight. 
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At that moment, however, another 
well-directed shot from the little 
turret sent a heavy sphere crash- 
ing against the railroad iron that 
formed the shield of the monster 
antagonist. The effect was to shake 
the battery so severely as to cause 
the sailors to rush to the deck, 
expecting they were sinking. This 
confusion diverted the course of the 
Merrimac, and the Monitor ran from 
under the immense prow, but kept 
close to the monster’s side, continu- 
ing to deliver her heavy shot as the 
turret was turned, so as to bring the 
guns alternately into position. The 
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officers of the Merrimac, finding their 
shot had no effect upon the deck or 
turret of the little craft, directed the 
gunners to aim for the pilot-house, 


which surmounted the turret. The 
vessels almost touched, and Worden 
was directing both the firing and the 
movements of the Monitor from his 
lookout in the pilot-house when a 
shot struck the slot used as a lookout, 
and the concussion forced iron splin- 
ters and dust through the opening, 
blinding the brave commander and 
rendering him for the time senseless. 
The effect of the heavy shot at so 
short a range was as astonishing as 
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the readiness with. which the iron 
armor of either vessel repelled the 
tremendous momentum of the iron 
hail. The concussion was a new ex- 
perience in naval warfare, and each 
discharge threatened to shake the 
vessels into pieces. The fight had 
continued without interruption from 
8.30 A.M. to 12.15 PeM., and had been 
witnessed by crowds on shore and on 
the vessels anchored on the roads. 
With the fall of Worden the Monitor 
changed her position and appeared to 
those on the Merrimac to be leaving 
the scene. She, however, turned 
again toward her antagonist only to 
find the Merrimac drifting and call- 
ing to her aid two tugs, which took 
her back to her berth. The duel be- 
tween the giant and the dwarf was 
over. 

The Monitor took her position near 
the Minnesota, and awaited the move- 
ments of her antagonist. But the 
Merrimac, badly crippled and leak- 
ing, ran aground and never came out 
to renew the fight, but was soon after 
destroyed to prevent her falling into 
the hands of the Union navy. Com- 
modore Worden, when he recovered 
consciousness, turned to his attendants 
and asked : ‘‘ Have I saved the Min- 
nesota?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ was the reply. 
‘“* Then I don’t care what becomes of 
me,’’ said the hero. The Minnesota 
was not all his heroism had saved; he 
had saved from total annihilation the 
remnant of the United States Navy 
and the honor of the nation. The 
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news of the exploit spread through 
the world, and opened a new era in 
naval warfare. On July 16, eight 
days after the battle, Worden was 
promoted commander, and upon his 
partial recovery—for he never fully 
recovered from the effects of his ter- 
rible experience—he supe1intended 
the construction of the ironclads 
building in New York. In October 
he was given command of the iron- 
clad Montauk in the South Atlantic 
Squadron. With this formidable lit- 
tle turreted gunboat he, in January, 
1863, attacked Fort McAllister, guard- 
ing the passage to the Ogeeche Rive, 
and kept up acontinuous bombard- 
ment for four hours, until he had ex- 
hausted all his ammunition. The 
shot from the fort were entirely harm- 
less as against the armor of the Mon- 
tauk. On February 28 following he 
destroyed the Confederate privateer 
Nashville under the very walls of the 
fort and in the face of a fire fiom the 
guns that sent shot against the little 
ironclad, striking her 46 times. Feb- 
ruary 3, 1863, Commander Worden 
was made captain, and aided with his 
ironclad in the blockade of Charleston 
Harbor and in the operations against 
Fort Sumter. On March 29, 1872, he 
was commissioned rear admiral, and 
commanded the European squadron 
from 1875-77. He was retired by rea- 
son of failing health, December 23, 
1886, with full pay and the thanks of 
a grateful nation. 
John Howard Brown. 
































HIS question suggests to the 

mind of the average citizen a 

labyrinth of insoluble mystery. 
This is true principally because of 
the multiplicity of theories on the 
subject, and of the abstruse method 
and technical phraseology employed 
in its discussion. For the sake of 
simplicity we will avoid all technical 
terms in this article, and will simply 
state the facts, accompanied by a few 
personal reflections, in the plain lan- 
guage of the people, rather than in 
the phraseology of the expert finan- 
cier and professional political econo- 
mist. 

A temporary impression has been 
produced on the minds of a certain 
class of uninformed or misinformed 
citizens, who have been induced to be- 
lieve that the Eastern States are dis- 
posed to discriminate against silver 
simply because it is silver, and be- 
cause it is the product of the West 
and not of the East. This miscon- 
ception of the subject is to be deeply 
deplored. 

It is wholly untrue, and an offen- 
sive abuse of special pleading, to say 
that the people of the East are wed- 
ded to gold simply because it is gold. 
There is no capricious discrimination 
between the two metals in the East- 
ern States, just as there is no capri- 
cious or invidious discrimination here 
as between citizens before the law, or 
in the matter of civil rights and po- 
litical privileges. There is, of course, 
in the East, as in the West and else- 
where, a form of discrimination that 
is inevitable as between dissimilar 
things. This discrimination is the 
corollary of an essential difference. 
This is as true of metals and money 
as it is of men. A gold dollar will 
be preferred to a silver dollar so long 
as it is worth twice as much as is the 
silver dollar. But there is no dis- 
crimination in this preference based 
upon prejudice or caprice. Itis sim 
ply a discrimination between the 
money quality of the two metals, 
based upon their respective and rela- 
tive values. A United States note or 
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a national bank bill is always accepta- 
ble, because it represents the best 
money in use. There is no discrimi- 
nation in this between the two met- 
als. If the holder demands payment 
in silver he can get it, but he has the 
right to demand gold, and so long as 
gold is more valuable than is silver, 
he is certain to demand gold, whether 
he be an Eastern banker or a Western 
silver-mine owner. 

All this, however, is entirely dis- 
tinct from the proposition to force 
upon private and public creditors, 
whether they be wage-earners or 
money-lenders, half payment of their 
just claims by means of 50-cent silver 
dollars. This proposition would be 
equally objectionable and censurable 


if the 50-cent dollar were made of 


gold instead of silver. It is not the 
particular metal, but the money qual- 
ity of the metal that makes the differ- 
ence and causes the discrimination. 
Sufficient silver can be put into the 
silver dollar to make it worth ico 
cents. But the difficulty would be to 
keep it at that value. Every nation 
that has tried it has signally failed. 
The changes would have to be so fre- 
quent and violent that endless confu- 
sion would inevitably ensue. So long 
as gold is the international standard 
of value and medium of exchange, 
and silver continues to fluctuate in 
its commercial value, the silver dollar 
will be compelled to take its place in 
the money world as determined by 
the gold standard. 

Moreover, the Eastern States are 
not responsible for the international 
gold standard. Neither is the United 
States responsible for its establish- 
ment orcontinuance. It is important 
to note the action of other nations in 
this connection. In 1871 and 1873 
Germany enacted laws demonetizing 
silver and calling in all silver coins 
previously issued and circulated in 
the seven States of the German Em- 
pire. In 1872 Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark entered into a monetary 
treaty for the practical demonetiza- 
tion of silver, Holland followed the 
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example of Germany in 1875. Rus- 
sia suspended the coinage of silver in 
1876, except as to such an amount as 
might be required for trade purposes 
with China. Austro-Hungary also 
suspended silver coinage about the 
same time. The mint of India sus- 
pended in 1893. It is worse than 
folly to attempt to lay the blame for 
these successive failures in silver coin- 
age at the door of the United States, 
or of any geographical division of the 
United States. One of the secrets of 
these failures is found in the won- 
derful increase of silver production 
throughout the world, as indicated 
by the following table : 














WORLD’S PRODUCTION. 
Gold. Silver. 
| Ounces. Ounces. 
at 4,650,000 62,267,000 
41399,000 559300,000 
49720,000 62,262,000 
5,016,000 67,753,000 
5)515,000 62,648,000 
59756,000 731476,000 
5:262,000 743250,000 
51149,000 74s791,;000 
41984,000 78,890,000 
41934,000 86,470,000 
4,615,000 89,177,000 
41919,000 81,597,000 
5)246,000 91,652,000 
55136,000 93»276,000 
59117,000 96,124,000 
5+333,000 108,827,000 
5:974,000 120,213,000 
51749,000 | 126,095,000 
6,320,000 137,171,000 
7,102,000 153,152,000 
7,609,000 166,092,000 





We have proposed international 
monetary conferences, and taken part 
in those proposed by others, but. as 
yet to no avail. Wecannot force the 
silver dollar into use against the com- 
bined opposition of the great com- 
mercial and monetary powers. For 
us to stand alone upon a silver stand- 
ard would simply mean that we 
would have to pay other nations in 
gold, and that they would compel us 
to be satisfied with silver from them. 
And as we are a debtor nation, the 
process would be disastrous beyond 
all calculations and conception. 

It requires but a glance at our 
trade relations with the world to 
show what a momentous commercial 
and financial crisis would confront us 
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if we*were to throw down this free 
silver gauntlet to the nations of the 
earth. Our material and moral status 
among the nations depends upon our 
prompt and honest discharge of obli- 
gations. No government ever so suc- 
cessfully or so easily carried a vast 
debt like that which burdened the 
United States at the close of the late 
war. It has been easy to carry these 
colossal obligations because the 
world has had unfaltering confidence 
in American honesty and good faith. 
As the public debt was steadily re- 
duced and the public credit constant- 
ly advanced, American enterprise and 
integrity became the marvel of man- 
kind. The magical development of 
our internal resources mystified the 
world, and gave the Government a 
debt-paying power which has no par- 
allel in history. Industrial indepen- 
dence at home afforded the country a 
stepping-stone from which it ad- 
vanced into the foreign markets as 
an exporter, and thus it assumed an 
intimate, vital, and invaluable rela- 
tionship with the galaxy of great 
commercial powers. Our country is 
to-day a member of a mammoth in- 
ternational business union, which by 
concerted action under unwritten 
laws controls the commerce, the cred- 
its, and the values of the civilized 
world. As against its decrees, the 
dicta of parties, dynasties, and gov- 
ernments, count for nothing. The 
world’s politics is always subordinate 
to its business influence, and while 
Ministries and Cabinets and party 
leaders may argue to the contrary, 
their leases of power are all depen- 
dent upon the measure of their com- 
pliance with the high standard of 
commercial and financial integrity. 
For nearly, thirty years following 
the war the United States faithfully 
kept her obligations as a member of 
the world’s commercial alliance. 
Now, however, it is seriously pro- 
posed that we shall break faith with 
our sister nations by forcing a radical 
change in the standard of value in 
which international transactions are 
conducted. At this dangerous threat 
the commercial world looks with sus- 
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picion and alarm. The tesult is gen 
eral foreign distrust of American 
stability, and a widespread unwilling- 
ness to engage in any but the actual- 
ly necessary transactions with this 
country until it is ascertained whether 
we, as a debtor nation, propose to 
pay our obligations in full, or repudi- 
ate them to the extent of 50 per cent 
by wantonly debasing our currency 
to a free silver level. The adoption 


of free silver coinage would mean the 
financial boycotting of the United 
States by the great commercial pow- 
ers. It would mean a halt in the 
magnificent progress which we have 
maintained through our honest mon- 
ey, stable credits, and a reputation 
for business integrity. The pledge, 
therefore, of American prosperity ; 
of the nation’s permanence as a com- 
mercial power ; the guarantee of the 
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security of our honor and progress, 
lies in the rugged patriotism which 
declares that our obligations shall be 
faithfully discharged and that there 
shall be no repudiation under the 
thin disguise of free silver. 

It is well to study for a moment the 
real significance and scope of this 
proposed repudiation of obligations. 
It requires no elaborate argument to 
show the close connection between 
inflation and repudiation. Inflation 
is essentially repudiation when it de- 
stroys equivalence in exchange. No 
one can successfully deny that exist- 
ing contracts are based on gold 
values. Some of them stipulate ex- 
pressly for payment in gold. To 
make payment in half-value silver 
dollars in satisfaction of these con- 
tracts would be nothing less than dis- 
honest, provided such payments are 
effected by the compulsion of legal 
tender and against the option of the 
other parties to the contracts. It 
would be no more dishonest to with- 
hold in the payment of the stipulated 
consideration a sum equal to the dif- 
ference between the payment in sil- 
ver and one in gold, or in the repre- 
sentative of gold. Let us be clear 
and candid on this phase of the case. 
No one will attempt to contend that 
those who stand on the creditor side 
of these contracts ever expected, 
when fixing the price or considera- 
tion, to be paid in silver. It is equal- 
ly true that those who stand on the 
debtor side of these contracts never 
expected to pay in anything but gold, 
or that which represents gold. 

To force this country into a general 
repudiation of such obligations is to 
force it to abandon or forfeit all claim 
to the respect of its own citizens as 
well as of the entire civilized world. 
The first step in that direction would 
precipitate a panic such as has never 
been paralleled in the history of this 
or any other nation. Our securities 
held abroad, which range among the 
billions, would be dumped on. our 
market when we would be least able 
to protect them from sacrifice. Such 
a process would demoralize al! values, 
and force the country into general 
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liquidation under conditions involv- 
ing widespread ruin. Our national, 
State, county, and municipal bonded 
indebtedness is about $2, 200,000,000. 
Some of this indebtedness is specifi- 
cally payable in gold, but substan- 
tially all of it is on a gold basis. 

Gold or its equivalent was received 
for all of these bonds that were sold 
since 1879, and those sold prior to 
that period have been drawing lower 
rates of interest in consequence of 
the understanding that all such in- 
debtedness would in the future be 
paid on a gold basis. In addition to 
these bonds there are moitgages out- 
standing on real estate to the amount 
of $4,500,000,000, almost all of which 
were made since 1879, when the re- 
sumption of specie payments went 
into effect. These mortgages were 
given in a large measure to secure the 
payment of the remainder of the pur- 
chase price, and to refuse to pay them 
on the same money basis that they 
were given and accepted, would be 
as dishonest as would have been the 
taking of the property involved with- 
out any consideration. 

The reputation for common hon- 
esty to a great nation like this is of 
more value than would be the fraudu- 
lent gain of 50 cents on the dollar of 
a debased currency. Then there is 
the $5,000,000,000 of deposits in the 
national, State, savings, and private 
banks of the country, representing 
about 3,000,000 of depositors. Does 
any one pretend to believe that it 
would be honest to shrink that vast 
amount by one half for the mere sake 
of favoring by legislation a depreci- 
ated money metal? The alleged fact 
that this metal has unjustly suffered 
under an unfair competition, does 
not change the moral quality of the 
question. Let us be honest and fair 
to our fellow-men, even though a 
money metal should suffer under an 
apparently unjust depreciation and 
discrimination. Then consider the 
about $3,000,000,000 paid annually 
to the industrial wage-earners of the 
country. Are they to be robbed of 
one half of their hard-earned wages ? 
That would be the inevitable result. 
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Their wages would be worth about 
one half what they are now, and in 
addition their employment would be 
extremely precarious at any wage- 


rate. The price of all living ex- 
penses, such as food, fuel, clothing, 
and rent, would be doubled. Could 
such conditions be justified on the 
score of honesty ? Must all this waste 
and loss and suffering be endured for 


the sake of the silver-mine owner's 
temporary gain? Wecannot believe it. 

It is perfectly demonstrable that 
the workingman would be the first 
and greatest and longest sufferer 
from a debased currency. No act of 
governmentcouldrelievehim. There 
is no power ‘at can make sixteen 
ounces of silver worth one ounce of 
gold in the United States so long as 
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the owners of silver bullion in all 
other countries are willing to give 
over thirty ounces of the white metal 


coined on private account, and not 
on Government account. 
The weakest plea made by the free 
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for one of gold. There is nothing 
more certain than that if silver were 
to be coined without limitation as to 
quantity, the coin would have no 
greater value than that of the bullion 
it contained. The result would be 
that it would take twenty of the sil- 
ver dollars at the ratio now demanded 
to buy as much as can be purchased 
with a ten-dollar gold piece. The 
fact has everywhere been demon- 
strated, when put to the test, that 
the value of silver money, and, in- 
deed, of all metal money, is deter- 
mined by its bullion value. With 
slight variations this fact is illus- 
trated by the following table : 








| Net 
COUNTRY. Coin. | ~Gt0ss Weight 

| Weight. | Button. 

| 
France ....66:<5- \s francs. 365.8 347-22 
Mexico ...5 is..3 |\Dollar. | 417-79 377+17 
United States. ..|Dollar. | 412-5 371 25 
England. .......| Crown 436.355 403.628 
pS PT ee Rupee 180 165 
Germany........ 5 marks. 428.666 385.8 
ROEM... 5 ce Searres 5 pesetas. 385.8 347-22 
COERG 3 i oe baacne Yen. 416 374-4 








It will be observed that both the 


yen and the Mexican dollar weigh = 


more and contain more silver than 
does the United States silver dollar, 
but they are worth only about 50 
cents. These silver coins are con- 
stantly fluctuating in value, and wher- 
ever there is free silver coinage, the 
money value always corresponds with 
the bullion value. Our silver dollar 
- has not lost its full money value in 
domestic trade, because the Govern- 
ment has pledged itself to maintain 
its parity with gold. This is effected 
by making the silver dollar as good 
as the gold dollar for the payment of 
public dues. Still, the silver dollar 
is worth only 52 cents intrinsically, 
and that is all that it will bring in 
foreign exchanges, or whatever may 
be its bullion value at the time it is 
presented. Under free coinage it 
would invariably be rated according 
to its commercial value. The Gov- 
ernment’s moral support would then 
be withdrawn, It would then be 


silver advocates is that which they 
regard as their strongest. Their one 
cry is that the Western and Southern 
farmers, and the poorer classes, are 
being crushed beneath a burden of 
debt that is out of all proportion to 
their possessions and income, and 
that in addition the currency is so 
contracted by the so-called creditor 
class, that they cannot get money 
enough with which to pay off their 
indebtedness. Now, let us examine 
this complaint, under its two heads, 
and ascertain if there are any facts 
for its support, or if there is any logic 
for its justification. Turning our at- 
tention first to the question of indebt- 
edness, we find that the total indebt- 
edness in the United States is about 
$20,000,000,000. The total valuation 
of property is placed at about $6s,- 
000,000,000. The total indebtedness 
is about 31 per cent. of the total valu- 
ation. As the railroad corporations 
are most frequently denounced by the 
free silyer and fiat money agitators, 
itis Omly fair to refer to them first. 
We find that the railroads of the coun- 
try own $8, 401,500,000 of the national 
wealth, and the street railways $283,- 
000,000. On these vast amounts the 
railroads owe 67.48 per cent, and the 
street railways 64.19 per cent 1espec- 
tively. Now, for a few comparisons. 

The encumbered farms occupied 
by owners, worth $3,055,000,000, 
have upon them only 35.55 per cent 
of debt. Encumbered homes, occu- 
pied by owners, worth $2,632,000,000, 


-have upon them only 39.77 per cent 


of debt. Then, claiming particular 
attention, we find that the taxed real 


_ estate and untaxed mines of the coun- 


try, worth the enormous amount of 
$36,025,000,000, have only 16.71 per 
cent of debt. It is also important to 
note that encumbered homes in the 
twenty-eight cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation and over, worth $934,000,000, 
have 42.07 per cent of debt. Homes 
of the same class, outside of cities and 
towns of 8000 population and over, 
woith $958,000,0c00, have 37.7 per 
cent of debt. Homes of the same 








class in the 420 intermediate cities 
and towns, worth $740,000,000, have 
39-55 per cent of debt. 

It is thus made clear that the own- 
ers of farms and town homes have a 
much less per cent of debt on the 
average value of their property than 
have those who own other forms of 
wealth, especially those who live in 
cities. We have here a complete an- 
swer to this gush about cheap money 
for the farmer, in order that he may 
get even with his creditor. This ar- 
gument is absolutely silly, from the 
fact that as the large corporations 
owe about 30 per cent of the country’s 
entire indebtedness, the 50-cent dol- 
lar would be a great boon to them, 
so far as debt paying goes. It would 
simply be equivalent to placing in 
the coffers of the wealthy stockhold- 
ers a clear gain, or “‘ an unearned in- 
crement,’’ amounting to about twice 
the total currency now in circulation 
in the United States. This would be 
‘“cheap money for the poor’’ witha 
vengeance. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, the so-called poorer classes 
really belong to the creditor class in- 
stead of the debtor class. The so- 
called capitalistic class holds in trust 
the wage fund from which labor is 
constantly drawing, and the savings 
institutions, the building and loan as- 


sociations, and the insurance com- - 


panies are all debtors to the plain 
people. 

Now, let us consider the other 
part of this complaint, that the cur- 
rency has been arbitrarily contract- 
ed for the benefit of the rich. It is 
specifically charged that the gold 
men wilfully contracted the cur- 
rency by passing the act of 1873. 
This is ridiculous. Prior and up to 
1873 we had coined 8,000,000 silver 
dollars ; since 1873 we have coined 
about $500,000,000 in silver. Then 
they charge that the national bank 
circulation was arbitrarily contracted 
by the money power from 1882 to 
1893 to the amount of $189,000,000, 
thus compelling the people to depend 
upon them for money on such terms 
as they were pleased toimpose. This 


is a specimen free silver argument. 
The truth is, 


What are the facts? 
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that the highest amount of national 
bank circulation outstanding at the 
close of any fiscal year was $358,742,- 
032 in 1882, and the lowest was $167,- 
550,906 in 1891, and that this decrease 
simply followed the decrease in Gov- 
ernment bonds, upon which the na- 
tional bank circulation entirely de- 
pends. The bonded debt decreased 
from $2,166,000,000 in 1868 to $649,- 
000,000 in 1892. From 1882 to 1886 
the 3 per cents replaced the 3% per 
cents, and during the greater part of 
this period such bonds could be pur- 
chased at par, or at a very slight pre- 
mium; while the 4 per cents were 
quoted at apremium of from 17 to 29 
per cent, which placed them beyond 
the reach of banks. 

In 1882 there were over $1, 500, 000,- 
ooo of bonds still out. In 1886 the 
amount had fallen below $1, 200, o00,- 
ooo. Between 1886 and 1891 nearly 
one third of the 4 per cents were re- 
tired, and all but $25,000,000 of the 
4% per cents, this small amount being 
continued at 2 percent ; thus leaving 
available only $560,000,000 of 4 per 
cents ‘and $100,000,000 of the new 
5 per cents recently issued. This 
total of $660,000,000 was further re- 
duced in 1892 to $649,000,000. So 
much, then, for the alleged dishonest 
contraction of the currency. The 
banks cannot circulate money with- 
out bonds, so long as bonds continue 
to be the only legal basis of such cir- 
culation. This is truly a shallow 
plea. 

It is clear that this silver excite- 
ment is abating. The people cannot 
long be deceived as to the merits of 
a great public question. They have 
penetrated the delusive veneer of 
plausibility with which this subject 
has been ingeniously inlaid. They 
now realize that their condition, how- 
ever unfortunate it may be, is not 
susceptible of improvement by any 
such radical innovation as a 50 per 
cent reduced value of the currency. 

William McKinley, thus represent- 
ing the safe side of this great issue, 
will undoubtedly be elected, and the 
country will then take a long breath 
of relief, 

A. Willis Lightbourn., 
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“AMERICAN Naval Heroes” has met with 
such popular and wide success that, in re- 
sponse to many requests, the publishers have 
decided to issue the articles in book form on 
the conclusion of the series in the magazine, 
which will occurin November. The volume, 
with all the illustrations that have appeared 
in THE PETERSON during the run of the nine 
instalments, will probably be issued in the 
middle of November. No student of Ameri- 
can history can afford to be without this 
valuable. series, which has been treated in 
THE PETERSON as in no other publication. 


THE regular subscription season now being 
at hand, orders may be given to newsdealers 
or postmasters in any town, as they are au- 
thorized agents for THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 
Caution should be exercised in placing orders, 
unless the agent is personally known to the 
subscriber, or can show an authorization from 
some Subscription Agency or THE PETERSON 
MAGAZINE. 


AN easy and pleasant way to make money 
is to solicit subscriptions for THE PETERSON 
MAGAZINE. It is a_ bright, clean, well- 
written, and beautifully illustrated home 
menthly, which will be a welcome visitor in 
any family. Liberal commissions will be 


allowed to anyone caring to undertake the. 


work, and those who try it will be sure to 
succeed in placing orders. 


THE pleasure of visiting that garden of the 
tropics, Florida, is still only possible to the 
few, but the choicest fragrance of that iand 
of flowers is brought within the reach of all 
in the genuine Murray & Lanman Florida 
Water. To the sick room its balmy breath 
imparts a delicious freshness, ever welcomed 
by the most delicate invalid, while, as an en- 
joyment to those in health, it is invaluable. 


whether used in the bath or at the toilet, To 
distinguish the genuine article from its nu- 
merous imitations look out for the ‘‘ Trade 
Mark,” 


SHORT stories, articles, and poems suitable 
for the Christmas Number of THE PETERSON 
MAGAZINE will now be received and examined 
at this office. Manuscript should be type 
written, and in every case postage must be 
enclosed. Decision on manuscripts is always 
made as soon as possible, and they are judged, 
not by the standing or prominence of the 
author, but solely according to their own 
merit, and their value to this publication. 


THE new series of articles on the Pioneer 
Literary Men of America will be inaugurated 
in an early number of THE PETERSON. The 
subject is one which, we believe, will meet 
with much favor, and the articles will be 
presented in as attractive form as possible, 
both from a literary and pictorial standpoint. 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE is one of the few 
ten-cent magazines that give regular critical 
reviews of new books. In our literary de- 
partment each month will be found criti- 
cisms of the latest volumes published, illus- 
trations from popular books, and original 
notes of books and authors. We endeavor to 
present this department in a worthy manner, 
and the many publishers who are represented 
in it from time to time have expressed their 
appreciation of the method in which their 
books were treated. 


A Goop child is usually healthy, and both 
conditions are developed by use of proper 
food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is the best infants’ food; so easily 
prepared that improper feeding is inexcusa- 
ble and unnecessary. 








“Her glossy hair was clustered o’er a brow 
Bright with intelligence, and fair and smooth; 
Her eyebrow’s shape was like the aérial bow, 
Her cheek all purple with the beam of youth, 
Mounting at times to a transparent glow, 

As if her veins ran lightning.” 


—Byron. 
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